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- There is only ONE POND'’S EXTRACT, and every- 
body knows its purity, strength and great medicinal 
value. Don’t take the weak, watery Witch Hazel 
preparations represented to be «the same as” POND’S 
EXTRACT. They generally contain “wood alcohol,” 
which irritates the skin, and, taken internally, is a deadly 
poison. Get genuine POND’S EXTRACT, sold ONLY 


in SEALED bottles, in BUFF wrappers. 

















If you are not in perfect health drink 


\SSISQUON | 
WINERAYWATER, 


NATURE’S OLD BUT NOT OBSOLETE REMEDY 


For Incipient Bright’s Disease, Dropsy, Albuminuria, Uric Acid Conditions, Lumbago, 
Rheumatism and Malignant Growths. Ask your Doctor. Order now--the supply is 


limited. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER vas so impressed with the value of this Water that he 
mentioned it in a sermon as follows : 

‘* A man, from one cause or another, has become diseased, everybody has noticed it. and pent 
him ; and having tried a thousand things in vain, he says, ‘1am going to try MISSISQUUI WATER’; 
and he goes to the spring, drinks the water, his health improves, and. by the Autumn heis quite strong. 
And suppose he should say to himself that he is not going to tell any one that he is getting well. but let 
them see that he is doing so, and tell them all when they ask him, that he is not very well. Would that be 
natural? Under such circumstances would you not say, * I am better, and. am going to get well again?” 
That is what you say about your bodily health; And where God has done everything for your soul, 
when you have drunk the ‘ water of life,’ and are being healed are you not the man who ought to speak 
out and say, ‘ God is curing me, I feel better, ] am not well yet, but am going to be well?’ Thatis the 
profession a man makes when he joins the Church, ‘I am better,’”’ 
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AGENTS—The Taylor-Jergensen Co., 29 Broadway, New York and 191 Montague St., Broekiyn, N.Y. 
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EDUCATION 
California 


MISS ORTON’S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


PASADENA CAL. 
Cortifontes amis bo Bestern sone. cot 
nasium. cial care 0! 
health Cumate unsu: eameh, warm win- 
ters. Sea and mountain breezes. European 
teachers in music and art. 








For 
Girls. 





Connecticut 


Mis BAIRD 'S INSTITUTE 
FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 
29th year. lmars, Academic, and Colle; 
Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals 
and manners. New Buildings, steam heat, 
gymnasium. 








ATR FIELD ACADEMT. a. 
$850 to $450. carefully traine 
F. H. BEEWEE, Fairteld, Conn. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Thorough special training for the min- 
istry, and full university advantages. Ad- 
dress SECRETARY, YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn. 








Florida 








Kentucky 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele 
tly furnished. Modern conveniences. 
hools in one. Board and tuition $250.00 

Send for catalogue Bowling Green, Ky. 








Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department of Lake Forest 
University. 

Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
athenzum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


oe a ~ 43d year September 26. Diploma, 
d Pa.D. wor Seminary Settle 
ak for sociological work. Merit scholar- 
ships $75 to $175. Fellowship of about $600 
a year for two years to each class, 


H. M. SCOTT, Secretary, 
520 W. Adams 8St., Chicago. 











Massachusetts 





AWRENCE 404 DEMY, Gro- 
ton, Mass. Limited Bo rs School. 
Founded 1793. Prepares fer all salleges 
and Technical a Terms, $430 
extras. Address H.H.C. BrIneHam, Prin. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


age heb nap Se et 
begins Sept. 19, 190. Endowed. 
ee preparatory eich advanced courses 
for. h duaces and others not 





a ts 


For circular and views address the Presi. 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. OLE, D.D.. 
orton, 





New Jersey 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Co-educa- 
tional. 58d year. Prepares for any college. 
Music, Art. « ampus, 40 acres. New build- 
ings. Large end »wment justifies low rates. 
Board and ae $250. 

JUHN C. SHARPE, Prin. 
Blairstown, N. J. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
' Morristown, New Jersey. 


Suburban to New York. te adits, to 
broad curriculum. Certificate 

four leading colleges. Music and Art. 
Resident pupils, $800. 


Summit, N. J. Special attention to col- 
lege preparation. ounds. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. ok and Views 
sent on application. . SARAH WoopD- 
MAN PaUL, pal. President of Board 
of Directors, HaMILTON W. MaBIE, LL.D. 














MOUNT HOLLY ACADEMY. 

A home school for boys. The pupil, not 
the class, is the unit. Careful college prep- 
aration. No failures. Languages by natives. 
Healthful region. Superior >. Mod 
ate price. No extras. Catalogu 

J.C. Pua, Principal, Mount | Holly, N. J. 


er- 





New York 


The Misses Ely’s School for 


Girls. Riverside Drive, 85th and 
86th Streets, New York. 


THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL. 
18th Year 


Training Class for Kindergarteners. Prac- 
tice work. One year course ; class limited. 
Mrs. A. M. ELLIMAN, 1786 B'way, N.Y. City. 











K mderserten NormaltDept. Ethic- 

1 Culture Schools, 109 W. 54th St. 
Two years’ course. Opens Oct. ist. Cir- 
cular sent on application. 





INDS’ SCHOOL. 48d year. Little 
boys only. Open allyr. oro, genu- 


inely homelike. Hempstead, N. Y. 





INSTITUT TISNE. 

Eighth Year opens September 26th, 1900. 
Preparation for leading colleges. 

Principal, Mme. HENRIETTE TISNE£, 
Officer of the Academie Francaise and 
Official Delegate of the BS States to 
International C Public Instruc- 
tion, held at Paris 

No. 583 West End Avenue, New York City. 





NEW 


** Dwight Method” 
LAW 


YORK 
SCHOOL __ of instruction, 
85 Nassau St., New a en 
LL.B. in two Rtwo seers LL.M. 
High stan: dards. Prepares TT all 
Send fo ‘or Catalogue. GEORGE CuHasz, Dean. 





NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
LAW AO. 
sessions . bt hom Ag 


to LLM, 
ication, $ $100, “For tears ot dress L, J. 
Tompkins, 


>|THE SIGLAR SCHOOL 


FOR THIRTY BOYS, 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Boys received younger than usual. The %8th 
year begins September 18th, 1900. 
HENRY W. SI@GLaR, M.A. Gale), 
McANDREW, M.A. (Yale) ‘ 
. J. Mo » M. 
beh Head Master 


enn r 1, tooo, Der 
‘with sessions 








UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1900. The Faculty will meet, 
to receive applicants for 
President’s room at 9.30 A 
~ drawn at2 P. M. 

the Rev. Professo 
AE Ao ee 
Thu eptember a 
yer M. KINGSLEY, ae. 








The Warren School of Articulation 
and Expression Reading. 


A special method by which the Deaf may 
learn to understand conversation. Defects 
of Speech cured. Address 

124 E. 28th Street, New York. 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Limited to twenty. Pre for Univer- 
sities and Government Schools. For cata- 
logue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








Ohio 





BERLIN COLLEGE, . JouN HEsky 
. Preside’ eabipped with 
Christan College, thoroughly € equipped 
libraries, museums, laboratori 
nasia. 16 buildings. 
College, the Academy, the 
inary, the Conservatory of Music. 
courses in Drawing and Painting. a 
ears’ Normal Course in Physical 
or women. i ty-four instructors. 
students last ag AT year be 


d the 00s voRGK 
JONES, Box Can,’ Oberlin, 0. 


RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


you are going abroad fora bicyele oe: 
Pena so ed © BIC ICYCLING "Ores tor jor 


cation cal 
TOURISTS ABROAD.” 
Boston, 


LEYLAND LINE, Liverpoo 


First cabin rates $40, wards, depend: 
ing on date. Round ach discount. 
Winifredian pathos tons 
ton Sept. 7th and Ort. 10t 
fone), Bept ith, 6 pole: Ait 
yee ion -» Gen'l a 
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Registrar, Washington Sq., N.Y. 
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Importers O N Fl : LL. S Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, Men’s 
and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishings, House Furnishing Goods, 
Fine Furniture, Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, 

Books, Groceries, etc., etc. 














A Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
of the New Fall and Winter Goods 


Free to Out-of-Towners. 








prices, which means at times a great saving. 


Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome catalogue, which describes 
and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. 
book, particularly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch with the greatest fashion 
centre in America, and enables he or she to buy the newest pea! 2 


It is a very useful 


andise in the market at the regular New York 





OUR FALL AND WINTER EDITION WILL BE READY SEPT. 15. 


If you want a copy send us your name and address as soon as you read this, for the edition 
will be limited and will go quickly. Mention this paper. 





H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, New York. 










50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvricHts &c. 





sent free. Oldest agen for securing 
Patents taken t 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3¢+2rosdvay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, 


American Gardening 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 188 Liberty St., New York. 


USE Our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


WANTED. 


af ctive, educated men to represent us in the Eastern, Mid- 
a — States. byes > 3 ary or Sxed (creates 

‘ re nces. , MEAD 
€ 00., New York City: a 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


It includes a fuli line of 
. Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, jase quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within roo 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





READING NOTICE 


The summer of 1900 is nearing its — fall and winter 
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Wedding 
Trousseaux 


and other Housekeeping Outfits 


can now be purchased to particularly good advan- 
tage at *‘ The Linen Store,” 

At this season of the year the selections can be 
carefully and leisurely made, and we can give the 
utmost attention to the hemming, embroidering, 
and other important details, upon which the effect- 
iveness of the outfit so largely depends, 

Our stock (without doubt, the most comprehen- 
sive in this country) affords the widest possible 
range for individual preference, 


On request we will send illustrated catalogue containing 
detailed lists of Trousseaux costing $100, 250, 500 and 1,00u. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘¢ The Linen Store,’’ 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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Established 1850. 


~ THATGHER® 


Celebrated 


FURNACES 
Steam and Hot Water 


Heaters 
Ranges 


ECONOMICAL, DURABLE, and 
RELIABLE IN EVERY RESPECT 


Sold extensively by the trade 
SPECIFIED BY ARCHITECTS 
Send for Catalogue. 


THATCHER FURNACE CO, 238 ¥a¥c* 
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yh Blickensderfer Typewriter excels in 
all classes of work, and is the “ one 
thing” desirable for gentlemen of literary 
or scientific pursuits. 

A full keyboard machine of eighty-four 
characters, with writing always in sight, 
alignment perfect, no ribbon to bother or 
annoy, and weighs only six pounds. 

Prices $40.00 and $50.00. 


Send for catalogue with full informa- 
tion. 


BLICKENSDERFER [iFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


New York: 325 Broadway. 
Philadelphia: Cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets. 
Chicago; 148 La Salle Street. 
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} For That Cold Room of Yours? 


Odorless : Smokeless : Portable 
Easily Carried from Room to Room 


J 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


vt 


VERDICT, after 8 years’ trial; 
the best 


vs 


When not kept by 

dealers, will send, freight 

paid, to any point east 

of the Rocky Mountains, q 
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Survey of the World. 


President McKinley 
has taken his time to 
prepare his letter of 
acceptance of his renomination. It is long 
and well worth reading. It is a history 
and an argument. He begins very prop- 
erly with the Democratic challenge of the 
gold standard and demand for unlimited 
coinage of silver at sixteen to one. He 
accepts the challenge in defense of hon- 
est money. He records the progress and 
prosperity of the country under Republi- 
can rule; $19,000,000 of bonds paid this 
last year from surplus revenues; $25,- 
000,000 matured are in process of pay- 
ment; the volume of currency per capita 
increased in four years from $21.10 to 
$26.80; an increase of $143,000,000 in 
exports over even last year; the refund- 
ing of $330,578,000 of the public debt at 
lower rates, with a saving of over $8,000,- 
000; the receipt in the last fiscal year of 
$80,000,000 over expenditures, which 
had decreased, for ordinary charges, $14,- 
000,000, and on the war account more 
than $95,000,000; and the reduction in 
five years of the rate of interest on bonds 
sold from five to two per cent. On 
“trusts” Mr. McKinley says that pub- 
licity is important, and uniform State 
legislation, to restrain monopolies which 
prevent competition. He gives a proud 
record for Cuba, where the army has 
been reduced from 43,000 to less than 
6,000, while sanitary and educational con- 
ditions have been vastly improved, and 
a convention will meet in November “ to 
frame a constitution upon which an inde- 
pendent government for the island will 
rest.” Porto Rico has already received a 
government wherein the people “ elect 
their own legislature, enact their own 


McKinley’s Letter 
of Acceptance 


local laws, provide their own system of 
taxation,” with much more self-govern- 
ment than Louisiana received under Jef- 
ferson. All duties received in Porto Rico 
or paid here on Porto Rico products 
(only 15 per cent. of what other imports 
pay) is expended to relieve the destitute, 
build roads and establish schools, besides 
$1,513,000 extra paid from our treasury. 
American soldiers have been reduced 
from 11,000 to 1,500 and replaced by na- 
tive constabulary. The Philippines re- 
ceive very full consideration, and a con- 
vincing argument is made that our title 
there is good, and that it would have been 
criminal to leave the islands to anarchy 
or to seizure by other Powers. He posi- 
tively denies that any promise of inde- 
pendence was ever made to the Tagal 
leaders. The Democratic party, he says, 
asks us to surrender all the Philippines 
“to a small fraction of the population, a 
single tribe out of eighty or more, ; 
to a small minority without consulting 
the majority,” and to abandon the loyal 
majority: to the cruelty of guerrillas. He 
refers to the talk about the Declaration 
of Independence, and says that document 
had to remain unexecuted till the Repub- 
lican party freed the slaves, while its op- 
ponents now disregard it at home while 
lauding it abroad. The decision of the 
hour is between duty and desertion, and 
the verdict will befor the republic against 
the sway of either anarchy or imperial- 
ism in our new possessions. 


& 


Giecinioe: The city of Galveston and a 
large number of smaller 
Galveston 
places on the Texas coast 
have suffered terribly from a West In- 
2181 
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dian hurricane. In Galveston thousands 
of houses were destroyed, and reports 
place the loss of life as high as 2,600, 
while along the coast villages were de- 
stroyed and single houses and plantations 
completely wiped out. With the wires 
all down, the railroads submerged, direct 
communication with the city is impossi- 
ble, and the only information as to the 
disaster has come from a few individuals 
who, through the most fearful experi- 
ences, made their escape to Houston. 
The city is situated on an island extend- 
ing east and west for twenty-seven miles, 
seven miles wide at its greatest width 
and at the city only one and a quarter 
miles wide. The land is so low that the 
highest point in the city is only sixteen 
feet above sea level. In 1872 the entire 
eastern part of the city was swept away 
by a tidal wave following a furious hur- 
ricane, and since then several embank- 
ments and breakwaters have been built. 
All these, however, appear to have been 
of no avail for protection in this instance. 
The hurricane blew at the rate of eighty 
miles an hour, and the waves dashed over 
the city, filling the streets. In the rotun- 
da of the Tremont Hotel it was three feet 
deep, and in Market street six feet deep. 
The tops of the great grain elevators 
were blown off and the sheds on the 
wharves wrecked. House after house 
succumbed, in almost every case carrying 
its inmates with it in the wreckage. 
Frame houses, of which there are very 
many, were almost all destroyed, and 
many of the more substantial blocks seri- 
ously injured. There were reports that 
the orphan asylum and both hospitals 
were destroyed, in which case the loss of 
life would be very heavy. Almost every- 
thing in the harbor was wrecked, the sail- 
ing craft being either blown up on the 
wharves or capsized. The hight of the 
gale struck the city about 5 o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon, and it continued without 
intermission until 10 o’clock at night, 
when it abated somewhat. Efforts are 
being made to reach the city from Hous- 
ton, but the railroads are destroyed and 
the sea was still unusually high. The 
electric light plant was destroyed and 
there will be great suffering from lack of 
provisions and especially of water, the 
waves having filled the cisterns. In 
Houston itself there was great damage 
to buildings, and even loss of life. Every 
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station on the Santa Fé Railroad has 
been destroyed and the wreckage of cars 
is seen everywhere. No estimate has as 
yet been made of the loss to property. 


a 


The National The Sagres cam- 
Campaign Paign is airly inaugu- 
rated. Vermont has had 

its election, and shows by its plurality of 
over: 33,000 for the Republican ticket that 
the apathy of which so much has been 
said does not exist in that State. Govern- 
or Roosevelt is addressing crowds in 
Michigan, and showing himself an adept 
in captivating audiences as a preliminary 
to capturing votes. There, too, there 
seems to be no apathy. In Ohio, Sena- 
tors Depew, Foraker and Hanna have 
joined with Governor Nash in inaugurat- 
ing the work which they believe will give 
Ohio its proper place in the Republican 
ranks. North Carolina Republicans are 
by no means hopeless, and in New York 
men look on with a smile as they see the 
bitter strife between the factions of the 
Democratic party certain to result in a 
Republican victory, just as similar Re- 
publican rivalries for so many years 
kept a Democrat in the State House at 
Albany. Of individual contributions, 
there have been Mr. Olney’s letter attack- 
ing McKinley, referred to in another 
place; the defection to the Democratic 
ranks of Senator Wellington, of Mary- 
land, which, however, does not seem to 
have brought great sorrow to his former 
associates or great delight to his new 
allies; the announcement by a number 
of prominent Democrats in the vicinity 
of their decision to vote the Republican 
ticket, and a letter by Secretary Gage, re- 
plying to the argument of Carl Schurz 
that it is safe to elect a Democratic Presi- 
dent in protest against Imperialism, be- 
cause a Republican Senate can be relied 
on to protect the country against Demo- 
cratic financial absurdities. The National 
party organized at Indianapolis last 
month has met in this city, represented by 
seventy-five delegates, and nominated for 
President Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, 
and for Vice-President Mr. Archibald 
Howe, of Boston, on a platform which 
denounces imperialism, calls for a single 
gold standard and a sound banking sys- 
tem, a public service based on merit only, 
and the abolition of all corrupting special 
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privileges, whether under the guise of 
subsidies, bounties, undeserved pensions 
or trust breeding tariffs. 


Ca 


It is a battle of the giants that is 
going on at Saratoga this week. 
Two of the most astute politi- 
cians in the country are measuring their 
strength; the one bound completely to 
overcome the other, the other not caring 
a straw what becomes of the one if only 
his private grudge can be fed. Richard 
Croker, the typical boss, versus David B. 
Hill, the ambitious politician. Between 
them, like the shuttlecock, flies one of the 
brightest and most promising of the 
younger men in political life. Neither 
Hill nor Croker care for Coler. Hill finds 
him a good club with which to pound the 
Tammany tiger, in whose opposition lies 
his own sole chance for a nomination to 
the Presidency of the United States, for, 
however strong Tammany Hall may be 
in New York, it is the quintessence of 
weakness elsewhere. Croker hates Coler 
with a hatred which has little of the holy 
in it, for did not Coler write in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT on “ Commercialism in Poli- 
tics,’ and when was such an offense ever 
forgiven. Croker knows well that with 
Coler at Albany Ramapo is defeated, and 
similar schemes will come to naught. 
Hill knows well that no Democrat but 
Coler has a ghost of a chance to carry 
the State, and that to lose the State now 
means absolute loss of national power to 
the organization that has ruled the city 
with a rod of iron. Hill would rather 
see a Republican than a Tammany Gov- 
ernor. Croker would permit anybody 
rather than Coler. Hence there have been 
various attempts at bargains. Hill has 
been offered the whole State ticket if he 
will leave Coler off. He has so far re- 
fused. Whether he will continue to re- 
fuse no one knows. Meanwhile, Platt 
looks on a little bit anxious. He has nom- 
inated Odell on the assumed assurance 
that Croker would prevent the nomina- 
tion of Coler, in his view “ as transparent 
a political mountebank as ever developed 
in this city.” If after all Coler should be 
nominated, it would be a close race for 
Odell and—Ramapo. Others also look 
on with interest as the Wagner cars with 
Tammany heelers, champagne, whisky, 
ete., roll out of the Grand Central Sta- 
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tion, for a Democratic Governor may 
mean a Democratic State, and New 
York’s 36 votes count heavily in the 
Presidential Electoral College. 

J 


All the political parties have 
decided to vote for delegates 
to the Constitutional con- 
vention. In Havana the Republicans 
and the Democratic Unionists have 
united in nominating four men, hoping 
in this way to elect some of them under 
the provisions for minority representa- 
tion. The Republicans are extreme radi- 
cals, whose strength lies mainly in the 
other provinces ; the Democrats are con- 
servatives, and therefore there can be no 
permanent union of the two parties. The 
Democrats expect to elect one delegate in 
Matanzas. The National party is domi- 
nant in Havana. General Gomez was 
nominated to be one of its delegates, but 
he has declined to serve. He joins the 
delegation representing a large number 
of Cuban voters in asking President Mc- 
Kinley to amend the order for the elec- 
tion by excluding the words which re-- 
quire the convention to determine in the 
Constitution the relations to exist be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. The 
representatives of the National party, 
however, did not sign the telegram mak- 
ing this request, as they were authorized 
only to ask for an explanation of the or- 
der. They say, it is reported, that they 
have absolute confidence in the purpose 
of our Government to give the island in- 
dependence without delay. 

ws 


Pope Leo has appar- 
ently became alarmed 
for the interests of the 
temporal rule, especially in view of the 
comments in regard to the funeral of 
King Humbert. The Vatican organ, the 
Osservatore Romano, created a great 
outcry by a statement that King Humbert 
had contemplated giving up Rome to the 
Pope, and there was a general chorus of 
protests. Accordingly the clerical pa- 
pers were instructed to announce that 
King Humbert some months before his 
death wrote to Cardinal Giuseppe Prisco, 
Archbishop of Naples, requesting that a 
trustworthy priest be sent to hear his 
confession. _ A priest was sent, but abso- 
lution was refused unless Humbert would 
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agree to abdicate and to give up Rome. 
The King asked time to consider, as. he 
was anxious to receive the Sacrament, 
and, according to the clerical version, “ it 
was this communication to the priest that 
induced the Holy See to grant Christian 
burial.” Following upon this comes a 
circular letter from the Vatican to the 
Catholic Governments on the subject of 
the change in the incumbent of the Italian 
throne. In this letter the Pope states 
that he renounces none of the Papal 
rights over Rome or the provinces which 
composed the patrimony of St. Peter; 
also that, since 1870, the condition of the 
Papacy has been steadily growing worse, 
the Pope himself having been at the 
mercy of anti-Clerical Sectionaries, 
whose proceedings the Italian Govern- 
ment has always favored. An earnest 
protest is made against a continuance of 
such a state of things, and the assistance 
of all Catholics and all Catholic States is 
invoked to relieve the Pope from an in- 
tolerable situation. Meanwhile, so long 
as Italy refuses to acknowledge the rights 
of the Holy See, the Pope declines to rec- 
ognize Victor Emmanuel III. as King of 
Italy, but only as King of Sardinia. 


a 


The King of 
Saxony, altho 
reigning over a 
kingdom that is Protestant almost to a 
man, is together with his whole family 
Roman Catholic, the change of religion 
dating back to the time when one of the 
Saxon kings sought the crown of Po- 
land by such a return to the Church of 
Rome. Prince Max, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Saxon house, some years ago, 
became a Catholic priest, and he has 
been paraded quite prominently before 
the public by the Church authorities ever 
since. Recently he has made his debut 
as a controversialist in a pamphlet en- 
titled “ Defense of the Moral Theology 
of the Holy Alphonse of Liguori.” The 
pamphlet is a reply to a sharp attack 
made on the father of Jesuitic morality 
by an octogenarian, but still. brilliant 
writer, Dr. Grassmann, which in the 
comparatively short period of about two 
years has appeared in thirty-three large 
editions, and is still selling rapidly. The 
brochure is printed “as manuscript ’— 
i, e., for private circulation only, and is 
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not in the book trade, but is addressed 
especially to “ statesmen, judges, officers, 
teachers, and heads of families,” and con- 
sists practically only of extracts of 
Liguori’s writings intended to show their 
pornographic and dangerous character 
from the standpoint of morality, and is 
thus an attack on the Catholic Church. 
In his reply Prince Max does not attempt 
to explain away this feature of the writ- 
ings under controversy, but tries to show 
that they exercise little or no influence on 
the thought and life of the Church, which 
is all the more remarkable as Liguori was 
in 1871 exalted to the position of teacher 
of the Church by the Vatican authori- 
ties. The Prince makes the following 
statement: “I took a full theological 
course, and have been a Catholic priest 
for more than three years, but I have up 
to this time not been in possession of a 
copy of Liguori’s works, and have made 
no use of them. Nearly all of the priests 
with whom I am acquainted do not pos- 
sess these books.” 


When the Protestant propa- 
ganda was inaugurated in 
Austria two years ago the 
dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church 
at least made a pretense of ignoring the 
movement. Now, however, they are up 
in arms against and are combating it 
tooth and nail. A systematic counter- 
agitation has been begun, and the leaders 
of the Church are more than pleased with 
the results that have been achieved. The 
various methods and manners that have 
been adopted all center in the one idea 
of strengthening the hold which the Cath- 
olic Church has had officially upon the 
mass of the people of the Empire all 
along. The Reichspost, the leading or- 
gan of the Church, declares that the 
“Away from Rome” crusade has pro- 
duced such a development of the real 
strength hitherto lying dormant in the 
Church of Austria that the gain has been 
immeasurably greater than the loss. 
While acknowledging that fully ten thou- 
sand have severed their connection with 
the Church and become Protestant, this 
journal reports that thousands of luke- 
warm Catholics have become devoted at- 
tendants at the communion table; that 
churches, schoolhouses, etc., are being 
erected where hitherto no funds could be 
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secured, and that in general the Catholic 
Church of Austria has been aroused from 
center to circumference and filled with 
enthusiasm it has not exhibited for many 
decades. There is no doubt that this 
claim has considerable foundation in fact. 
The State Government has all along 
openly shown its sympathy with the 
Catholic party, and has punished men in 
the army and other official callings who 
have co-operated with the Protestant agi- 
tators. Societies of various kinds, nota- 
bly the Christian Social Association, la- 
bor for the benefit of the Catholic Church 
throughout the Empire; the prelates have 
managed to have compulsory religious 
exercises introduced into the schools that, 
according to the law of 1869, are unde- 
nominational. Quite recently the Catho- 
lic party showed its strength by the elec- 
tion of all of its candidates in the munici- 
pal elections of Vienna over all the com- 
bined anti-clerical parties. Several of the 
pamphlets issued by the Clericals ap- 
peared in editions of half a hundred thou- 
sand, and the organ of the party. main- 
tains that at least a million documents of 
this kind have been scattered far and 
wide among the Catholics of Austria 
within recent months. In other words, a 
decided Catholic reaction has set in 
throughout Austria, and that country 
has become the storm center of Catholic 
and Protestant propaganda to a degree 
which has not been the case since the 
calamitous days of Counter-Reformation, 
when Jesuitism with the iron fist crushed 
out Protestantism in the German prov- 
inces of Austria. This reaction, how- 
ever, does not lessen the zeal of the Prot- 
estants. For the first time in the history 
of the movement the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty in the University of Vi- 
enna has taken part, and publishes a long 
and warmhearted appeal for young Aus- 
trian college men to study for the Protes- 
tant ministry. 
we 
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of Scholars 


The leading 
scientific as- 
sociations of 
the world, at the suggestion of the Ber- 
lin Royal Society and after a preliminary 
meeting held some months ago in Wies- 
baden, have formed a union for the pur- 
pose of co-operating in the publication of 
literary undertakings and the prosecu- 
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tion of scientificinvestigations which sur- 
pass the powers of a single organization 
and are of international importance.. The 
new body consists of the Academies of 
Sciences in Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, 
Buda-Pest, Christiania, Gottingen, Leip- 
zig, London, Munich, Paris (three separate 
bodies in this city belong), St. Petersburg, 
Rome, Stockholm, Washington and Vi- 
enna, or a total of eighteen societies. 
Twelve of these have two sections, one 
for the natural sciences and one for the 
philosophical and historical branches, in- 
cluding literature in general, and the 
other six one section. A joint conven- 
tion is held every three years, in which 
each society has one vote, the first meet- 
ing to be held in Paris this summer. The 
general work of the association is carried 
on by a joint commission of thirty mem- 
bers, one from each section, who manage 
the affairs between the joint sessions. 
This new organization is the most pow- 
erful union and co-operation of the best 
forces of learned scholarship that the 
world has ever witnessed, and again em- 
phasizes the fact that in the department 
of research also there is a cosmopolitan- 
ism at work that is as phenomenal as it is 
beneficial. In other directions such in- 
ternational union of hearts and hands for 
the benefit of science and research shows 
itself in every way. An international 
congress of publishers has been called to 
convene in the German metropolis of the 
book trade, Leipzig, in 1901, following 
upon similar conventions held in Paris in 
1896, in Brussels in 1897 and London in 
1899. Hundreds of publishers from all 
the chief nations have expressed their de- 
termination to attend. Quite recently the 
third international conference for the 
preparation of a world catalog for nat- 
ural sciences, to which nearly all the gov- 
ernments have sent representatives, con- 
vened in London and determined to pub- 
lish a work on a magnificent scale, the 
main nations of Europe and America co- 
operating. A committee composed of 
savants from France, England, Norway, 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy and Austria 
have in hand the preparation of this an- 
nual set of seventeen volumes. A glance 
at such periodicals as the leading critical 
and scholarly journals of Germany, 
France, England, America and other 
countries shows that nationality and lan- 
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guage are absolutely no bar to co-opera- 
tion in all matters pertaining to aggres- 
sive and progressive scholarship. The 
“ republic of letters ” is now much more 
a fixed fact than when the Latin formed 
the “lingua sacra” and sole means of 
communication between the learned men 
of the different nations and peoples. 


J 


What are The two most insoluble ques- 
Atoms? tons in physics have been, 

What is the cause of the at- 
traction of gravitation ? and, What is the 
atom ? Late careful investigation of the 
nature of gravitation has served only to 
show. that it yet defies all investigation ; 
but some remarkable results as to the 
nature of atoms have lately been reached 
by the English scientist, Prof. J. J. 
Thomson, by a study of the amount of 
electricity that can be carried by a stream 
of particles passing through a vacuum 
tube from the cathode to the anode. This 
stream produces a phosphorescent light 
called the cathode ray, giving rise to the 
Rontgen, or X, vibrations. Now this 
stream of negatively electrified particles 
can be deflected from their straight path 
by a magnet. The amount of deflection 
varies according to the element whose 
atoms are used, those with the heavier 
atomic weight being deflected less. It 
was already known that a heavy atom 
like gold carries precisely the same 
amount of electricity as a light atom like 
hydrogen ; and the amount of electricity 
which a grain of hydrogen would carry, 
as determined by experiments in electrol- 
ysis, is about 10,000 electrical units. It 
is supposed that atoms may be broken 
up and that electricity is carried by the 
minute fragment of an atom called an 
ton. Professor Thomson finds that these 
ions carry nearly a thousand times as 
much electricity, per weight, as hydro- 
gen, and he concludes that they are a 
thousand times smaller than hydrogen 
atoms. To determine the size and num- 
ber of the ions he exposed damp air to 
the Rontgen rays, which makes it a con- 
ductor. The amount of electricity in such 
air is readily computed. The air is then 
suddenly expanded, which causes the 
moisture to form a mist. Ordinarily the 
mist would form about dust particles, but 
these have been carefully filtered out, and 
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the condensation forms about the ions, 
The weight of the cloud and the number 
of water drops in it are calculated. The 
general conclusion is, as stated above, 
that the ion is one-thousandth the weight 
of a hydrogen atom, but carries the same 
amount of electricity as that or any other 
heavier atom; that is, all sorts of chem- 
ical atoms give off ions of the same 
weight and carrying the same amount of 
electricity, the ion being a sort of satel- 
lite to the atom, or one of a multitude of 
ions that go to make up the atom, which 
now must be considered a molecule rather 
than an ultimate atom. 
a 


rae Prince Luigi Almedeo, of 
Eclipsed Savoy-Aosta, Duke of the 

P Abruzzi and nephew of the 
late King Humbert of Italy, has gained 
a place nearer the North Pole than was 
ever reached before. A telegram from 
Tromsoe, Norway, announced last week 
that the Duke’s party reached a point in 
latitude 86 deg. 33 min. north, while 
Nansen’s record was latitude 86 deg. and 
14min. The Duke, who is 27 years old, 
and has already made a name for him- 
self as a mountain climber, left Christi- 
ania on June 12th, 1899, on the “ Stella 
Polare,” which was laden with 350 tons 
of coal and 250 tons of provisions—the 
latter including packages of, first, food; 
second, clothing and equipments; third, 
scientific instruments ; and fourth, “ use- 
ful, but not indispensable ” instruments. 
These were packed in such a way as to be 
easily carried by a single person. The 
crew consisted of 18 men and 120 dogs. 
The Duke’s plan of reaching the Pole 
differed from Nansen’s. The latter 
chose the longest route through the 
open sea or by letting himself drift with 
the ice, and trusting to the strength of 
the “Fram ” to withstand the strain. The 
Duke, however, made only a limited use 
of the “ Stella Polare,” and intended to 
push on toward his goal in sleds. The 
log of his ship shows that after eleven 
months she drifted to latitude 86 deg. 33 
minutes, but it is not clear from the dis- 
patches whether this was reached by the 
boat or the landing party. One side of 
the vessel had been stove in, and it was 
with difficulty that she was kept afloat. 
On the return the ship lay for eleven 
months in latitude 82, while food became 
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scarce and some dogs had to be eaten. 
Three of the crew died and the Duke had 
his fingers frost-bitten. Otherwise the 
party suffered comparatively little. 


as 


Diplomatically the situation 
in China remains very 
much the same. Lord Sal- 
isbury returns this week from his vaca- 
tion in the Vosges, and there is hope that 
then the air will clear. Out of the va- 
rious conflicting reports it seems evident 
that there will be no complete evacuation 
of Peking. Germany opposes it very 
strongly; English sentiment is equally 
strong in the same direction; protests 
upon protests come from every side, and 
while France gives a politic support to 
Russia’s proposition, it is pointed out that 
even that is not so positive as has been 
claimed. The American attitude remains 
the same: preference for holding Peking 
until some definite and reliable arrange- 
ment can be made, but unwillingness to 
be drawn into any conflict between the 
European Powers. If all will join to- 
gether in their pressure upon China the 
United States will be glad to remain and 
act with them, but if others are going to 
quarrel, then we must step out. With a 
view to possibly facilitating an agreement 
the suggestion has been made from 
Washington that only a portion of the 
allied troops remain atthe capital ; enough 
to show that the Governments are de- 
termined to enforce their demands, while 
not so many as to indicate a purpose to 
override the Chinese Government abso- 
lutely. There are indications that some 
such scheme may be acceptable to Russia, 
and if so, the solution of the problem will 
be comparatively easy. The latest phase 
is the presentation to the Government by 
the Chinese Minister at Washington of 
an Imperial edict appointing Li Hung 
Chang plenipotentiary, with full powers 
to negotiate peace. There still con- 
tinues to be unexplained difficulty in com- 
municating with Peking,and information 
is meager and unsatisfactory. There 
Was a procession of the allied troops, ac- 
companied by the foreign ministers, 
through the Forbidden City, as token of 
the absolute control of the capital, and 
reports, tho how accurate it is impossible 
to say, continue to come in as to the loot- 
ing of the city and the surrounding coun- 
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try. Li Hung Chang seems to be still at 
Shanghai. Where the Empress Dowager 
and Emperor are is uncertain, put 
there are reports of an expedition from 
the South to rescue the latter, tho from 
whom is not evident. Prince Ching has 
been repeatedly reported as on his way 
to Peking, but does not seem to have ar- 
rived. Altogether, there is a blank of 
accurate information as to almost every- 
tning. The Missionary Boards have not 
yet given up all hope as to the Pao-ting- 
fu company. It appears that the sole 
authority for the story ot their murder is 
a messenger, who was sent from Tien- 
tsin to Pao-ting-fu, but was unable to get 
into the city. The stories of brutal out- 
rage were apparently merely based on 
general rumor. Definite news has, how- 
ever, come of the murder of a large party 
of missionaries, stationed at Fen-chau-fu 
and Tai-ku. The former party, includ- 
ing the Revs. C. W. Price and E. R. At- 
water, their wives and their children, of 
the American Board; Mr. and Mrs. A. 
T. Lundgren, Danes, and Miss Eldredge, 
British, started for the coast under care 
of a Chinese escort, but were murdered 
on the way. At Tai-ku were the Revs. 
D. H. Clapp, G. L. Williams and F. W. 
Davis, and Mrs. Clapp, Miss Rowena 
Bird and Miss Mary L. Partridge, of the 
American Board. They have all, it is said, 
on the authority of Consul Goodnow, of 
Shanghai, been killed in that city. Min- 
ister Conger has paid a glowing trib- 
ute to the missionaries, without whose as- 
sistance at Peking, he says, the defense 
of the Legations would have been impos- 
sible. ms 


Another Boer capital has 
fallen into the hands of the 
British, and Presidents Kru- 
ger and Steyn are—nobody seems to 
know exactly where. During the early 
part of the war the Boer supporters spoke 
of Lydenburg as a practically impregna- 
ble place, whose defense could be assured 
as long as food should hold out. As lit- 
tle by little General Roberts has pushed 
his lines forward, there has been a gen- 
eral belief that the great struggle would 
come in the hill country of the Zoutpans- 
berg, with Lydenberg as its southern out- 
post. He kept on his way, however, after 
the occupation of Machadodorp, and 
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General Buller met General Botha’s 
forces with one of those flank movements 
which seem to demoralize the Boer com- 
manders, and with scarcely any defense 
Lydenberg was evacuated. The total 
British casualties were four wounded. It 
is supposed that the two Presidents are 
still at a point on the railway east of Ly- 
denberg, from which they can at any mo- 
ment escape into Portuguese territory. 
The Boer army has divided, most of it 
going north, but, as usual, sections re- 
main to harass the British, and there has 
been an attempt even to shell Lydenberg. 
Elsewhere the old guerrilla warfare con- 
tinues. Ladybrand was threatened so 
sharply by De Wet that its surrender was 
feared. The Boers were turned aside by 
a relieving force, but the place was evac- 
uated in order to permit of better consol- 
idation and arrangement of forces. How 
long this desultory warfare will be kept 
up no one seems able to say, but General 
Roberts is already making arrangements 
for return to Cape Town, and rumor has 
it that Lord Wolseley, who is to retire 
soon, will be succeeded by the veteran 
who has added South African success to 
his exploits in Afghanistan. The Portu- 
guese questionis becoming interesting and 
significant. There have been considerable 
movements of troops in Africa, and rein- 
forcements have been sent from Portu- 
gal, indicating an anticipation of a move- 
ment of importance across the Transvaal. 
It is claimed by some that the proclama- 
tion of annexation of the Transvaal alters 
the situation and will enable the Portu- 
guese Government to make manifest its 
friendship for England by its refusal to 
give any support to those whom it may 
now consider rebels. There is another 
report that the Boers in the north are pre- 
paring for a great “trek” into German 
territory. From Cape Town there is no 
special news. The discussion in the Par- 
liament continues, but the Government 
has given an indication of clemency in a 
refusal to press an indictment for trea- 
son against one of the Afrikander lead- 
ers. 
a 


issue of the 


From the 
Mew Zealand vinth Annual Report of 
the Department of Labor, just received, 


we learn that “The Country Without: 
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Strikes ” has passed another happy mile- 
stone in its pioneer march along the path 
of social progress. Mr. Tregear, the 
Secretary of Labor (whose articles in 
THE INDEPENDENT our readers will re- 
member ), says that never was there such 
a demand for skilled and unskilled labor 
—a demand that in many districts ex- 
ceeded the supply; and that in conse- 
quence the Government was not called 
upon to relieve distress in the case of the 
unemployed except in comparatively few 
instances. The employers, too, enjoyed 
equally the prosperity, and they were 
able to employ more workers than ever 
before, while the latter enjoyed a dis- 
tinct advance in the rate of wages all 
along the line. The overtime evil, how- 
ever, is still on the increase. The evil 
lies in two directions: “‘ Ist, the undue 
strain of those already in employment, 
and, 2d, in the non-employment of those 
out of work.” The Workmen’s Con- 
pensation Act will doubtless be brought 
into Parliament this session, and if it 
passes both Houses it will take the place 
of the “Wages Protection Act” and 
make the employer personally responsi- 
ble for accident to or death of his em- 
ployees. Compulsory arbitration keeps 
working better and better all the time, and 
the employers and the unions seem to 
like it so well that there is already talk 
of changing the conciliation courts or even 
of abolishing them altogether. Now their 
decisions are not binding, and frequently 
both parties go before them with the full 
intention of appealing to the compulsory 
court no matter how the decision goes. 
There is also a growing desire to limit 
the hours that men are allowed to work 
in shops, as is now the case with women 
and minors. This is not only for the sake 
of the health and happiness of the men 
themselves, but because New Zealand’s 
policy has always been to give men no 
economic, political or social advantages 
over women. When it is remembered 
that New Zealand has within a few years 
enfranchised women, solved the problem 
of her aborigines, stopped strikes and 
lockouts, broken up the holding of large 
landed estates for speculation by a unique 
and radical system of taxation—and done 
it all successfully as far-as any one can 
tell—it is worth while to keep our eyes 
fixed on her pretty steadily. 
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such SECRETARY OF THE LonpoN CHAMBER OF MINES. 
labor 
3 eX- N my visits to China and since my last the greatest care being taken to have well 
onse- visit four years ago, I have studied defined boundaries, would be to give Rus- 
‘alled the question of the yellow race and sia Mongolia and Manchuria, bounded on 
f the its reputed peril very closely. I have the south by the great wall, which, as a 
: few been assisted in this study by close ob- boundary line, should prove of the ut- 
joyed servation which I have had the opportu- most importance in supplying a well de- 
were nity of making of all branches of this race fined and unquestionable line limit to 
ever in Australia, the Pacific Islands, Siam Russia’s East Asian territory. Japan 
dis- and the Malay Peninsula. should, naturally, have Korea. The line 
s_all My conclusion is that the peril is a of demarcation from Russian territory 
how- very real one, and comparatively near at would here, also, be well defined in the 
, evil hand. Commercially they can simply Yalu and Tumen rivers. Germany 
indue “run things ” round the whites in Siam, should be allotted the chief part of the 
ment, the Malay Peninsula, the Philippines and Provinces of Chili, Shansi, Shensi and 
those Hong Kong. When some of their fool- Kansu, bounded on the north by the 
Com- ish prejudices are overcome and they be- great wall and on the south by the Yel- 
ught come quite accustomed to Western meth- low and Weiho rivers. The Shantung 
if it ods and the rules and customs governing Peninsula should also be included as far 
place commercial interchange with distant south and including the railway line from 
and countries the whites will find the Far East Kiaochau to Tsinan. Italy should be 
onsi- an unprofitable place to live in, for the well satisfied with the territory extending 
3 em- yellow man will be the ruling factor— from the German boundary to the Wei- 
keeps at least, commercially. It may not come ho and Han rivers—the boundary line of 
e,and so quickly, if at all, in Australia, as their the latter river commencing at Siang- 
m to inroad is considerably restricted by a yang. England and the United States to- 
r talk stringent law in that country. But in gether should administer the great ex- 
“even the event of an alliance between the yel- tent of territory from Italy’s southern 
their low races of the Far East, China, Japan, boundary to the West River, and 
ently and I might even include the Russian, a France should occupy all Chinese terri- 
e full state of things may arise that I do not tory south of this line.’ I have not de- 
sory care to contemplate. fined the far western boundaries. These 
goes. I am absolutely convinced of this, that can be easily adjusted when the time ar- 
limit the time has arrived for the great white rives for the purpose. 
work Powers to arrest possibilities that—if I admit that this suggested partitioning 
omen left to develop—may yet paralyze the of the world’s greatest Empire is a bold 
» sake world. The Chinese dragon has shown step and that it is a drastic one. Applied 
men its teeth, and the Powers may never have to any other nation in the world it might 
and’s the same comparatively easy opportunity be termed a crime. The Chinese, it is 
n no of drawing them. The development of said, only want to be left alone. They 
tages China, now certainly begun, must be har- don’t want our missionaries or our raii- 
bered nessed, and the only way to do it thor- ways or our trade, nor do they want their 
years oughly is for the great white Powers de- great mineral deposits exploited. Least 
»blem liberately and definitely to partition out of all do they want their harbors and 
; and thehuge Empireamong those Powers that peninsulas seized one by one by the great 
large are quite able to grapple with the huge Powers. Excepting the last mentioned 
nique responsibility. First and foremost, the instance, is there a single great nation in 
done Chinese people must be disarmed and the world that refuses any one of these 
e can then each nation’s section must be effi- advantages to the people of another? 
eves ciently policed. The most equitable and No, not one, and naturally the same cour- 


advisable allotment of this great territory, tesy is expected from the Chinese. There 
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is no doubt that of all these alleged evils 
—as they are regarded by the Chinese— 
that of missionary enterprise is regarded 
as having caused the most mischief. Yet 
in the eyes of all Christians it is and must 
be the most commendable. Christians 
regard it as their mission handed to them 
by the Son of God, and as such it is as 
useless trying to stop missionary zeal as 
to attempt to stop the incoming tide with 
a pitchtork. While there are zealous 
Christians in the world no force will per- 
manently. stop them from carrying out 
this mission. 

I recommend this policy of partition 
because I am firmly convinced that with- 
out it another generation shall not have 
passed away before the world will be split 
asunder in a gigantic struggle between 
the white and yellow races. Take China 
alone; its population is greater by 15,- 
000,000 than the united population of 
Russia (120,000,000), the United States 
(60,000,000), Germany (48,000,000), 
France (38,000,000), the British Empire 
(40,000,000), Japan (40,000,000), and 
Italy (28,000,000), which total 385,000,- 
ooo. At present there is little or no co- 
hesion between the various provinces of 
China, but the Chino-Japanese war and 
the present upheaval have awakened a 
new spirit throughout the whole Empire, 
and the one desire born of that spirit 
seems to be to arm themselves with the 
weapons that beat them before and to 
drive the “ foreign devil” into the sea. 
With this aim probably in view the Chi- 
nese Government have imported since 
1895 from England alone 71 guns of po- 
sition and 11,740 rounds, and 123 field 
guns and 40,400 rounds, and 207 machine 
guns with over 4,000,000 rounds. We 
also know that they have imported up- 
ward of 500,000 Mauser rifles and 3,- 
000,000 rounds from Germany during 
this period. We may safely calculate 
that orders amounting to nearly double 
these quantities have been ordered from 
other sources of which we have no defi- 
nite records. The great output of their 
own splendid arsenals must also be taken 
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into account. It requires little foresight 
to see that if the Empire is permitted to 
remain intact, and as an independent Em- 
pire is left free to arm and organize, be- 
tore many years have passed—even with- 
out any possible alliance with Russia or 


Japan, or both, China will be a grave, 


menace to the Christian world. They are 
decidedly intelligent people when they 
choose to interest themselves in anything, 
and therefore they are quite capable of 
quickly learning all the West can teach 
them. They are physically strong, can 
thrive on the roughest food and can take 
their rest at odd times and under condi- 
tions that would be impossible to the or- 
dinary white soldier. More, or worse, 
than all, they are revengeful and practi- 
cally indifferent to pain and death. With 
these qualities a well armed and_thor- 
oughly organized nation of China’s 
strength could simply overwhelm the 
whole world. What, I again repeat, if 
Russia or Japan, or both Powers, joined 
them ? 

The great difficulties among the Pow- 
ers in the present campaign in China are 
the absence of united action, fraternity 
among the men, and the jealousy of lead- 
ership. My scheme of partition would 
escape all these disadvantages. Each na- 
tion would be expected to preserve peace 
only within its own sphere, tho between 
all the Powers there should be an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance against the 
common enemy. All waterways should 
be free to vessels of all nations; but for 
administration revenue there should be 
duties upon certain commodities levied 
by the various governments. One ad- 
vantage of these imposts would be to 
keep the peoples of the various spheres 
apart, as the sole purpose of the breaking 
up of this ancient Empire is not for the 
commercial benefit of the white man by 
any means, but to establish a civilized 
and humane administration throughout 
the country with the simple end in view 
of preventing the possibility of an ag- 
gressive union of the yellow races against 
the white. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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The Zionist Movement. 


By Dr. Max Nordau, 


AUTHOR oF ‘* DEGENERATION,’’ ETC. 


HAVE given the last three years of 
my life largely to the great work of 
establishing in Palestine a country 

where Jews may be safeguarded. It is 
a work that must succeed, for otherwise 
we shall die. 

The sentiment against the Jews is 
growing steadily and rapidly. This is 
not a supposition or new opinion, but a 
fact that can be demonstrated. The 
Statesman’s Year Books show that in 
countries where 30 or 40 years ago the 
Jew had no civil disqualifications, the 
laws granting his civil rights are being 
repealed. 

Do we find him among the judges, the 
law-makers and the other State func- 
tionaries? No. Is it because the Jews 
are less in numbers? The hand-books 
show that their numbers are increasing. 
Is it because we have done anything to 
deserve exclusion? If so, it is for our 
accusers to prove it. There are no sta- 
tistics to show it. 

These things are true in every Euro- 
pean country where the Jew has even the 
pretense of civil liberties. Their situa- 
tion to-day is worse than at any time 
within our memory. A Jew has actually 
been condemned to death in Austria un- 
der the medieval accusation of “ blood 
murder,” just as he might have been 400 
years ago. In Germany only the high 
ideals of the Emperor and military force 
have protected the race, but military pro- 
tection serves to anger the civilian popu- 
lation, and whenever it is withdrawn the 
situation of the protected will be more 
dangerous than before. 

The Jew in Roumania was oppressed 
until he had to leave his country, penni- 
less, with nowhere to go and nothing to 
depend on but the charity of his brethren. 
Many of them have had to return because 
there was nothing else to do. 

In Galicia there are 750,000 Jews who 
have not even the semblance of political 
rights, and in Russia there are millions 
who must move sooner or later. 








*An approved interview, 


England is the only country in Europe 
where the race can be said to have full . 
political liberty. Even in the United 
States I am not sure that the Jew can be 
said to have fair treatment. He has no 
legal disability, it is true, but the feeling 
toward him is something like that toward 
the negro. At some of the hotels he is 
asked: “ What is your religious belief— 
your persuasion?” If he is a Jew he is 
told: ‘“‘ Ah, I am sorry, we take none but 
Christians.” 

There is a definite reason for this 
growing feeling against the Jews. It is 
founded on the laws of human nature, 
and it is nothing more or less than the 
deep-rooted dislike of minorities. If the 
minority is aristocratic, or composed of 
beings especially distinguished, the ma- 
jority may fawn upon them and ape 
them. But the Jews are a minority who 
are distinguished simply by difference in 
opinions and customs. They are unlike 
any one else, and it is for that reason 
alone that the majority opposes them. 

The case is the same in China. The 
white man is a distinguishable minority. 
His beliefs and customs are different, and 
therefore, being in the minority, he is 
credited with child-murder, sedition, all 
manner of vile practices and every crime 
imaginable. Every charge that the Chi- 
nese have made against the white men 
among them, the European peoples have 
made against the Jews, and for exactly 
the same reason, and with as little foun- 
dation. 

It is a notorious fact in human nature 
that no man ever did wrong himself. It 
was always the other man. Is there a 
crime committed, and no criminal found? 
Very well, there is the Jew. He did it. 

These are days of revolutionary senti- 
ment and the Governments of Europe 
are uneasy. Great changes are threat- 
ened. To remain in power a show of 
force must be made. But against whom 
can the demonstration be made when the 
discontent is universal? Ah, there are 
the Jews, the scapegoats ready at hand. 
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Slay them, then, and the man who slays 
most shall be the national hero. Is it 
wicked to rob?. Yes, it is wicked. But 
there are the Jews. Oppress and steal 
from them, and reap honors from the 
hands of an approving multitude. 

In the early years of a nation, when 
economic functions are undeveloped and 
national self-confidence is weak, the Jews 
find civil liberty and encouragement. 
After contributing to the establishment 
of the nation on a sound economic basis, 
then the Jew is no longer needed, and is 
told that he is not wanted. 

The situation reminds me of the story 
I told at one of the meetings of the Zion- 
ist Congress. A Yankee who sailed 
from Seattle for the gold fields of Alaska 
when the steamers were so overcrowded, 
went to the captain on the fourth day 
out and said: 

“ Captain, you must give me another 
berth to sleep in to-night.” 
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“Certainly not,” said the Captain. 
“ Impossible. Why can’t you sleep in the 
same place you have had for the last three 
nights?” 

“Well, you see, I’ve slept on a sick 
man for three nights, but he’s got well 
now and won’t let me any longer.” 

What must be the outcome of these 
tendencies? Unless the Zionist move- 
ment succeeds, and a country is provided 
where the Jews who have not assimilated 
with other nations may go and be at peace 
and find complete liberty, the race will 
die, judging by the present rate of in- 
creasing oppression. But the Zionist 
plan is going to succeed. It must. It 
will not be done quickly, however. Tho 
the framework of the structure may be 
put up in our day, it will take generations 
to supply the walls and the internal ar- 
rangements. 

Paris, FRANCE, 


The People’s Party. 


By Wharton Barker, 


CANDIDATE OF THE PEopLe’s Party (MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD) FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNIT#D STATES. 


HE presidential tickets have been 
chosen and the several parties 
have declared the issues as they 

regard them. Ina few weeks must come 
the final alignment of voters at the polls, 
the rendering of decision between the 
parties and on the issues raised. 

Mr. McKinley tells us the “ menace of 
16 to 1” is the paramount issue of this 
year’s campaign. Mr. Bryan tells us it 
is the “menace of imperialism ” that is 
the paramount issue. Populists say the 
issue of the campaign is democracy 
versus plutocracy. 

Of course both Republicans and Demo- 
crats will’ deny this allegation and will 
resent such charge. But mere denial 
will not do. The issue is between the 
plutocracy and democracy, and on the 
side of plutocracy, mask it as they may, 
are the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties; on the side of the people the party 
that carries the people’s name. ) 

The charge that this or that party sides 
with plutocracy means of itself nothing; 
neither does mere denial of it. And this 
I recognize fully when I charge the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties as alike 


standing on the side of plutocracy and 
refuse to give weight to the bold denials 
that. are made. The question is this: 
Is the charge well founded? I believe 
that it is, or I would not make it, and 
evidence that it is well founded, satisfy- 
ing to me and needs be, I am confident, 
to the unprejudiced, I can present, and 
when such evidence is presented it is 
refutation that is demanded, not mere 
denials. 

And now let us come to a bill of par- 
ticulars. Both the old parties profess 
to have trust in the people. Both are 
ready to subscribe to the doctrine that 
trust in the people is the very essence of 
our form of government; each is ready 
to outshoot the other in declaring that 
the will of the people ought to be done. 
Yet neither is willing to put into the 
hands of the people power by which they 
could enforce the doing of their will 
when their servants in Congress, in State 
and municipal legislatures, failed to do 
it; power by which they could prevent 
the doing of something counter to their 
will by said servants. In a word, they 
oppose the initiative and referendum, op- 
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The People’s Party 


pose that which would give the people 
power to make their will law, that would 
give the people power to prevent any- 
thing from being made law against their 
will—oppose it because they want to keep 
in their own hands, in the hands of the 
Democratic and Republican machines, 
the power to prevent the doing of the 
people’s will, that which they declare 
ought to be done, and the power to do 
things despite the opposition of the peo- 
ple—want to keep this power that at 
times they can use in the interest of cor- 
porations and against the interests of the 
. people, use in the-interest of those who 
will pay for its exercise in their interests, 
or again, to prevent its exercise against 
their interests, and want to keep it be- 
cause it is a valuable power to them. 

Thus both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties are fair in their promises 
to the people and false in their deeds. 
As things are now the people elect what 
they call public servants, but as soon as 
elected and installed in office such serv- 
ants in name become masters in fact. 
The people elect some legislative body 
which is thus practically free, for aught 
the people can do to prevent, to sell out 
the interests of the people to some cor- 
poration that will pay high for such sale. 
And again, it is free to virtually black- 
mail some corporation into making de- 
manded contributions for the support of 
the machine, the needs of its bosses, by 
threatening it with some adverse legis- 
lation. In fact, this blackmailing is very 
extensively practiced, and by the ma- 
chines of both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties equally. It is carried on 
to an extent that is appalling, and to an 
extent that the public, as a whole, can 
hardly conceive. Even charitable insti- 
tutions are held up. 

Professions we have to the contrary, 
but neither old party is ready to trust 
the people with power to directly enact 
laws for themselves that their representa- 
tives might fail to pass at their command, 
as they now often do, and veto laws that 
their representatives might pass despite 
their protests. Neither is ready to put 
' such trust in the people, to make good its 
Professions by deeds. And why? Be- 
cause to do so would put an end to cor- 
ruption in government, put an end to the 
power of the political machines to bleed 
corporations. Here, then, we have a 
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paramount issue. It is not the menace 
of 16 to 1; it is not the menace of im- 
perialism. It is the menace of machine 
rule, ever corrupting and, as that which 
is corruptible ever will be, in the inter- 
est of plutocracy. For where there is 
rule by corruption the moneyed power- 
ful can and will play the highest card. 
It is the issue of whether we shall have 
a government of, by and for the people 
that is presented. The Republican and 
Democratic parties, controlled by their 
vampire-like machines, are opposed to 
such a government. The position of the 
Republican and the Democratic parties 
on the monetary question is very much 
the same. It is not alone that they both 
stand on the side of the bullionists, that 
they both believe in limiting the amount 
of money by the amount of the bullion 
in existence, which is what coin redemp- 
tion means. It is not alone that both 
cling to the old notions that cling around 
metallic money. It is not alone that both 
would tie us down to a metallic stand- 
ard under a system which means, though 
many of them seem quite oblivious of 
the fact, that the value of our money shall 
be regulated by the changing values of 
the precious metals, of gold alone( Re- 
publican plan) or of gold and silver 
(Democratic plan), and values chang- 
ing in great degree with all those fac- 
tors, among which accidents of discov- 
ery are not the least, affecting the supply. 
Under such a system the value of money 
will change constantly, for the value of 
money is dependent on two factors, sup- 
ply and demand; and the demand is 
changing unceasingly. Consequently if 
the supply is not changed correspond- 
ingly, and this is impossible under a me- 
tallic money system, where the supply of 
money is rigidly limited by the production 
of bullion,there must be constant fluctua- 
tions in value. Under a scientific paper 
money system such fluctuations could be 
avoided, for under such a system the sup- 
ply of money could be regulated by the 
demand, price movements serving as an 
unerring index to the changes in such de- 
mand. For, the supply of money being 
unchanged, a fall in price, the inverse 
expression of a rise in the value of money, 
would show unerringly that there had 
been an increase in the demand for 
money; and a rise in prices in similar 
case would indicate just the reverse, 
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And in distinction to a monetary system 
resting on an uncontrolled metallic basis, 
and inevitably a system of instability and 
of changing values, even stimulative of 
men’s speculative faculties and detri- 
mental for this very reason, if for no 
other, to productive industry, we Popu- 
lists would establish a monetary system 
resting on a readily controllable paper 
basis, a system of stability and so stimu- 
lative of wealth production. The differ- 
ence between the position of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties on this 
monetary question is but a degree; the 
difference between both old parties and 
the People’s party is radical. It finally 
resolves itself into a question of readiness 
to trust the people, the honesty of the 
people. Republicans and Democrats are 
unwilling to trust the people with the 
regulation of the volume of our money, 
and so its value; would leave that regula- 
tion to the accidents affecting the produc- 
tion of the precious metals. Populists 
have greater trust in the people, in the 
justice of their fellow men. They would 
leave that regulation to the people, for 
they know that the people, as a whole, 
would have no temptation to regulate the 
supply of money so as to do other than 
preserve its stability of value. For such 
stability would be promotive of the in- 
terests of the vast majority. 

And now a word as to the “ menace of 
the trusts” as an issue. It is our issue, 
but on this issue the Democratic party, 
as the Republican, stands behind the 
trusts. The trusts are a menace to a 
people’s government, so much so that it 
is growing to be a question of the peo- 
ple owning the trusts or the trusts run- 
ning the government. And the Demo- 
cratic party supports this menace. It de- 
nounces trusts, but proposes nothing that 
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would tear them down. The criminal 
trusts that the railroads have brought 
into existence, and still foster through 
unfair and discriminating transportation 
rates, Democrats do not attack; they re- 
fuse to demand government control, 
much less government ownership, of rail- 
roads. In opposing government owner- 
ship of railroads the Democracy, as the 
Republican party, stands at the back of 
plutocracy. 

One of the cardinal tenets of the Peo- 
ple’s party is “ government ownership 
and operation of railroad, telegraph and 
telephone lines.” 

Populists make no war on wealth. We 
recognize that the accumulation of wealth 
marks progress; indeed, that it alone 
makes progress possible, increase man’s 
power to command the resources of na- 
ture and so lift himself up to a higher 
plane. We want to see wealth justly dis- 
tributed among those who create it, and 
in proportion as they contribute to its 
creation by the exertion of brain and 
muscle, knowing that nothing can so 
stimulate the production and accumula- 
tion of wealth as this. It is poverty, the 
grim specter of want, that we would ban- 
ish. We demand a tax system that will 
tax property, not men. 

I declare that the Republican and 
Democratic parties stand for plutocracy, 
and that the People’s party alone stands 
for democracy. 

Justice, justice, justice is the crying 
need, for justice is the foundation of 
peace, good will, brotherhood. Let there 
be justice, and peace and good will 
among men will reign on earth. The ac- 
complishment of this is the paramount 
issue before men, the aim of the People’s 
party. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A Fillip. 


By Anne Throop. 


H, make you a niche in life,” say 
they, 


Your niche where all will daily pay 


ee 


You, living, homage on the way. 


“Oh, your niche is a death in life,” say I,— 
T'll lose your niche,—well lost for a sky, 


And ri merrrily go,—with a niche when I 
die! 


Oh, all to our miches when we die! 


And what’s to boot if a stone or not, 
Or a daisy, weather over our lot,— 
For who’s the judge of a famous spot? 


Oh, loving or grievous. or sad or free,— 
Who cares for the World, if the Sun’s for fee? 
Go, ask how to live of the Winds and the Sea! 


Oh, Winds and Seas may know the ways 
there! 
New York Ciry, N. Y. 












or fee? 
1e Sea! 
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The Scottish National Antarctic Expedition. 
By William S. Bruce, F.R.S.GS, 


Wuo Witt Commanp THE ExpeEDITION. 


ORE than half a century has gone 
by since any great interest was 
taken in the Antartic regions. 

Indeed, people seem to have forgotten 
that there is an area round about the 
South Pole, greater than that of Africa, 
about which we practically know nothing. 
During the early forties there were noless 
than three expeditions with six ships rep- 
resenting America, France and Britain, 
exploring in the Antartic at one and the 
same time, and until recently no further 
exploration work has been done. The 
“ Challenger ” crossed the circle in 1874, 
and the Scottish whalers carrying scien- 
tists and an artist with them in 1892-93 
worked for three months in the pack in 
the vicinity of Erebus and Terror Gulf. 
Last year a Belgian expedition, under the 
leadership of Lieutenant de Gerlache, re- 
turned to Europe after being the first 
human beings to spend an entire year 
within the Antarctic Circle, and bringing 
back a rich series of scientific observa- 
tions. This year Sir George Newne’s 
expedition, under the leadership of Mr. 
sorchgrevinck, has returned, having 
supplemented the work of the Belgians 
by bringing back records of a second 
winter in the Antarctic. Next year, if 
all is well, at least three expeditions will 
set sail. The first of these is from Ger- 
many, the other two are from the United 
Kingdom. Scotland is making a special 
effort, in that she not only partakes in 
the honor of contributing her share to the 
British ship, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Scott, R.N., but in that she is send- 
ing out a second vessel on her own.<ac- 
count. Several eminent geographers 
have advocated such a course, among oth- 
ers, Professor Erich von Drygalski, 
leader of the German expedition, who 
says that “an expedition from a third 
side would find a wide and important 
feld of activity to the south of South 
America.” The Scottish expedition will 


co-operate with the others, but while 
magnetism forms the most important fea- 
ture of the German and British expedi- 


tions, it will devote itself more particular- 
ly to physical and biological oceanograph- 
ical researches, and to geology and 
meteorology. 

Germany will concentrate her attention 
to the south of the Indian Ocean. “ The 
point which the German expedition has in 
view for commencing the penetration of 
the Antarctic region is the still hypo- 
thetical Termination Island.” An effort 
will be made to establish a station on 
land to the southward of this. The main 
work of the British expedition will lie 
in M’Murdo Bay at the foot of Mount 
Erebus, their winter headquarters, and 
the adjacent coasts or ice barriers for a 
considerable distance on each side. The 
Scottish expedition will work to the south 
of South America, setting up its winter- 
ing station on the east coast of Graham’s 
Land, as far south as is desirable. 

The Scottish vessel will be one of the 
ordinary Norwegian or Scottish type of 
whalers, about 500 tons, with auxiliary 
engines. The proposed staff includes 6 
scientists, 5 ship’s officers and a crew of 
26. The ship will proceed from Scotland 
on the 1st of August, 1901, to Port Stan- 
ley, in the Falkland Islands, which will 
form the base for operations in the Ant- 
arctic regions. Thence she will head 
southward by Weddell’s track in 30 de- 
grees West. This route has never yet 
been tried seriously with a steamer. Wed- 
dell, in 1823, penetrated far south with 
two sailing ships, one of 120 tons and 
one of 65 tons. Bellinghausen also was 
successful a little further eastward. 
Ross, with sailing ships, failed; but Lar- 
sen, with a steamer, reached 68 degrees 
south in about 60 degrees west. The 
Dundee whalers, in 1892 and 1893, being 
on commerce bound, were chiefly occu- 
pied killing seals, and since these abound- 
ed in the vicinity of the Circle they had 
no need to go further south. There is 
little doubt that the ice can be penetrated 
by such a vessel as that above mentioned. 
The ice I saw in 1892 and 1893, and 
worked among in 50 degrees to 60 de- 
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grees West in neighborhood of the Ant- 
arctic Circle, is very similar, and is cer- 
tainly not so heavy as East Greenland 
ice, in which ships like this one navigate 
every year. 

The writer will take command of the 
expedition with a whaling captain under 
him and four other officers. A naturalist 
will be permanently attached to the ship, 
and will take charge of and carry on the 
scientific work there during the leader’s 
absence with the wintering party. The 
land party will land in a high latitude on 
the east coast of Graham’s Land, and the 
ship will return northward for the winter. 

The land party will consist of five sci- 
entific men and two skilled workmen. 
The leader is included in this number. 
Systematic observations will be taken 
and collections made. The ice, both on 
land and sea, will be studied—its physical 
state, the movements of glaciers, salinity, 
etc. In the spring sledge journeys with 
dogs will be undertaken for topographical 
and other purposes. I have seen fast 
land floe ice in the Antarctic that could 
be traveled over with dogs, sledges and 
ski; and I have no doubt that useful jour- 
neys could be made on the inland ice. 
In 1902 the ship will return south to re- 
lieve the wintering party and to resupply 
it with fresh food. If there is occasion 
and opportunity further exploration will 
be made with the ship in the summer 
months in that region, before she returns 
northward for the second winter. A 
second winter will be spent at the station, 
and a final return made during the third 
year, unless funds allowed the expedition 
to stay another winter. 

Modern’ expeditions—whatever un- 
known part of the world they intend to 
explore—must not be content merely to 
cover great stretches of land or sea; they 
must concentrate all the powers and re- 
sources of civilization and science in 
bringing back a complete and detailed rec- 
ord of the parts they visit. To go to the 
South Pole and back again is of no value 
beyond being an athletic feat, but to care- 
fully survey the land, sea, and atmosphere 
in a definite area in the south polar re- 
gions, and to bring back complete ‘rec- 
ords of every description is of the great- 
est possible value, and is what is required 
of every south polar expedition. 

So vast is the unknown area of the 
Antarctic that there is room enough for 
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many more expeditions than those that 
are setting out next year from Europe. 
This is emphasized when we recall that 
as many as five expeditions have been 
wintering in the much explored Arctic 
regions during the past winter, and that 
there was still room for others. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that other countries 
—America and Norway, for instance— 
will join in this great international piece 
of work. 

Many important problems will be pre- 
sented to the Scottish expedition along 
the route it intends to follow. The 
voyage to the Falkland Islands will be 
made as quickly as possible. The first 
stop will be to coal at the Cape de Verde 
Islands, after which a course will be 
steered for a point almost half way be- 
tween Trinidad and Ascension Islands, 
nearly a thousand miles east of Bahia, on 
the Brazilian Coast, where Ross did not 
reach the bottom with 4,600 fathoms of 
line. This sounding has been overlooked 
by cartographers, only appearing, as far 
as I am aware, in one chart of the South 
Atlantic. A sounding will be made in 
this place to proveor disprove the accuracy 
of Ross’s sounding, which, up till quite 
recently was the greatest depth recorded 
in the oceans. Should the weather re- 
main favorable other soundings will be 
made in this little known “ Deep.” Be- 
sides adding important facts to our 
knowledge of the bathymetrical survey 
of the Atlantic Ocean, this will enable 
us to test the capabilities of our deep sea 
gear to its fullest extent, thus better- 
ing our researches in the south. As 
fast a passage as is possible will then be 
made to the Falkland Islands, where a 
few days will be spent taking a final sup- 
ply of coal on board as well as fresh 
mutton, beef and other provisions. 
Throughout this part of the voyage as 
many observations and collections as pos- 
sible will be made, without stopping the 
ship, in meteorology, in physical obser- 
vations of the surface of the ocean and 
in planktonic and necktonic collections. 

After leaving the Falkland Islands @ 
course will be steered until longitude 30 
degrees west is reached in the vicinity 
of the Sandwich group ; this point should 
be reached on or about the 1st of No: 
vember, 1901. It is possible that a line 
of soundings running southward will be 
taken at this time along the meridian of 
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30 degrees west, which will be of ex- 
treme interest in relation to Ross’s sound- 
ing of 4,000 fathoms, no bottom, in lati- 
tude 68 degrees 34 minutes south, and 
longitude 12 degrees 49 minutes west, 
and to the deep soundings taken by the 
German Deep Sea Expedition in the 
ship “ Valdivia,” between Borwet and 
Enderby Land. During this season, 
however, the primary piece of work will 
be to push southward in this longitude to 
a high latitude and establish a wintering 
station. Possibly a latitude of 80 de- 
grees south may be attained, or if the 
coast line of Antarctica be not met with 
in that latitude, the ship will push south- 
ward as far as the ice allows, till land is 
reached. No sacrifice of the ship or 
of scientific work and records will be 
made in attempting to reach the South 
Pole, but failing to find land south, a 
course will be steered westward to strike 
the southern continuation of the east 
coast of Graham’s Land, where the sta- 
tion will be set up. 

After the house has been built and pro- 
visions for three years landed, as well as 
scientific equipment and the seven winter- 
ers, the ship will hastily retire before 
winter sets in to gain the open sea and 
the Falkland Islands. Here officers and 
crew will rest and recruit for a week or 
so in order to continue with vigor the 
work that will have to be done during the 
winter months, before returning to relieve 
the high latitude station in the spring— 
namely, November, 1902. The ship 
will not winter if it is possible to avoid it, 
for by so doing she becomes a hulk to 
all intents and purposes, whereas if she 
is free she can be carrying on oceano- 
graphical researches in the open sea in 
unknown and moderately high southern 
latitudes, and be visiting islands which 
liein her track. At the end of the winter 
the ship will call at Buenos Ayres or Port 
Stanley, and after being overhauled an- 
other two years’ provisions and coal will 
be taken on board for the high latitude 
station in addition to the three years’ 


Provisions landed the previous season. 


Thus the winterers will be perfectly se- 
cure for four more years should the ship 
ind it impossible to reach them again 
during the next or following three years 
—circumstance which, tho possible, is 
scarcely probable, yet must be provided 


* 
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for. There will no doubt also be 
a plentiful supply of food near the sta- 
tion, seals, penguins and other birds form- 
ing excellent and nutritive food, as well 
as fuel. 

As long as the season will allow the 
ship will explore in the vicinity of the 
station during the second summer. 
Sounding, dredging, tow-netting and all 
kinds of marine physical observations 
will be carried on. Again the ship will 
not be allowed to winter, if it is possible 
to avoid it, but will return northward to 
continue similar work to that she was en- 
gaged in during the previous winter. The 
winterers will once more set to work 
with serial station observations in meteor- 
ology, magnetism and terrestrial physics 
and local topographical, geological, bio- 
logical and other work during the second 
winter and spring. In the third summer 
the ship will again push southward, and 
the whole expedition will return home 
unless the welcome news come that funds 
sufficient for a third wintering have been 
secured. On the homeward voyage the 
expedition will complete, as far as possi- 
ble, the accurate survey of the east coast 
of Graham’s Land, and the bathymet- 
rical survey between that coast and 
about 30 degrees west longitude. 

The difficulties of transport will neces- 
sitate the house being small; it will be of 
Russian construction, built of logs. 
There will be double windows and doors, 
all properly secured against cold, which, 
as far as we can gather, will not be more 
intense than that experienced in certain 
inland parts of Russia. There will be 
one main compartment and two or three 
smaller ones. Besides this there will be 
magnetical and meteorological observa- 
tories and store houses for provisions and 
gear and properly sheltered accommoda- 
tion for 40 dogs. The station will be 
lighted by electricity. 

The great value of such an expedition 
at the present time is that it will not 
only secure a number of highly interest- 
ing and important observations in the 
Antarctic, but that these observations 
will enhance and be enhanced by the ob- 
servations being carried on at the same 
time by the German and British expedi- 
tions on the Indian and Pacific sides of 
the Antarctic. The Scottish station 
completes a triangle of stations round the 
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South Pole, a condition very favorable 
and indeed almost indispensable for re- 
searches in meteorological science. 

I have been assured by the leading 
members of the councils of most of the 
learned societies of Scotland that they 
will constitute a committee of advice, to 
which all questions concerning the details 
of the organization and scientific work 
will be submitted. The cost of the ex- 
pedition on the lines indicated will be 
£35,000, of which about £10,000 has al- 
ready been secured. Many have ex- 
pressed their pleasure in hearing of a 
Scottish Antarctic expedition, and among 
them Professor Erich von’ Deygalski, 
who says, “ Wishing the best result to 
the endeavors made in this direction, I 
shall be very happy to allow the German 
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expedition to co-operate with the planned 
Scottish one.” 

The plans have been long considered, 
and I have consulted with many of the 
leading authorities in Europe while ma- 
turing them, notably I may mention His 
Serene Highness the Prince of Monaco 
and Sir John Murray. They are based 
on the experience I have gained during 
one summer I spent in the Antarctic re- 
gions and during four summers and one 
winter in the Arctic regions and during 
cruises with the Prince of Monaco and 
Mr. Andrew Coats, doing deep sea 
sounding and dredging, as well as on 
my experience during more than a year 
on the wintry summit of Ben Nevis, 
where I was in charge of the observa- 
tory. 


Italy and the House of Savoy. 


By Salvatore Cortesi. 


6c HE crime of Bresci may have 


shortened the reign of King 

Humbert by ten years, but it has 
added, perhaps, two centuries to the 
Monarchy.” 

This paradox was uttered by Giovanni 
Bovio, the great philosopher and leader 
of the Republican party in the House of 
Deputies. While it has a great signifi- 
cance because of the man who said it, it 
describes better than anything else the 
political situation in the Peninsula. It 
explains also the really enthusiastic re- 
ception that almost all parties, without 
distinction, gave to the Speech from the 
Throne with which Victor Emanuel III 
has just inaugurated his reign. 

In the twenty-two years during which 
King Humbert ruled he saw the popu- 
larity which the House of Savoy had 
gained in the great struggle for inde- 
pendence, which brought her-from the 
snowy peaks of the Piedmontese Alps 
to the glorious Hill of the Capitol, gradu- 
ally decline, and latterly almost vanish. 
The late monarch, although valiantly 
brave in war and intrepidly courageous 
under all circumstances, did not appear 
to his people to have those gifts which 
zre necessary to rule a country like Italy. 


Even the most devoted adherents of his 
house often, in fact, complained of the 
mechanical way in which Humbert I ac- 
complished his functions as constitutional 
king, reducing them to a passive imper- 
sonal routine. Nothing, however, could 
induce him to change this attitude, either 
because he was incapable of anything 
else, or, as some assert, because he 
thought that in a country where the 
standard of political education is not yet 
adequate to the} freedom of the institu- 
tions governing her, a direct participation 
of the sovereign in public life would have 
resulted in throwing him into the vortex 
of party hatred. However that may be, 
the fact remains that the policy of the 
late King displeased the people, alienat- 
ing from him, one after the other, all the 
different parties, and all the evils of the 
country which are the cause of the pre- 
aominant number of Italians among the 
Anarchists were, directly or indirectly, 
justly or unjustly, attributed to him. 
During his reign enormous sums were 
spent that Italy might rank with the 
Great Powers; army, navy, fortifications 
an. military arsenals were created almost 
from nothing to keep on a par with the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance which she 
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had joined ; railways were built, the prin- 
cipal towns of the Peninsula were recon- 
structed ; all things which, together with 
the ever increasing misgovernment, led 
to such expenditure as to cause a consid- 
erable impoverishment of the countrv 
through the necessary augmentation of 
the taxes. 

This may be considered the economic 
side of the picture, and there is another, 
the moral, which is not less grave. The 
peasant and working classes in Italy, 
and a portion also of what is called the 
“little bourgeoisie,” were, especially in 
the south, so ignorant that a crusade was 
started against the illiterates, and com- 
pulsory education was established in 
1877. Although having every disposi- 
tion, the Government could not strictly 
enforce this law, being handicapped by 
want of means, and the result was that 
in some places it remained entirely dis- 
regarded. As a consequence the pres- 
ent generation has an averagetof 40 per 
cent. illiterates, while in som¢ places the 
instruction has been so elementary as sim- 
ply to give the youth of the country over 
to the subversive influence of bad litera- 
ture, spread broadcast through the land. 

It is from this class—discontented and 
debased by bad reading, vain, anxious 
for notoriety, no matter how obtained— 
that those who commit these terrible 
crimes are recruited. Their intelligence 
is inflamed by reading, for which they 
have not the necessary culture, so that 
from the philosophy of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau down to the books of Tolstoi, 
Sebastian Faure, Elysée Reclus and Kra- 
potkin is extracted the poison which 
transforms them from potential into red- 
handed Anarchists. To make this situa- 
tion worse, there is the conflict between 
Church and State, which in no other 
country assumes the character and pro- 
portions which it does in Italy, where, 
religion being turned into an enemy of 
the national institutions, to be a good 
Catholic is interpreted as supporting the 
restoration of Temporal Power. The 
Government, for political reasons fight- 
ing the Papacy, has seemed to favor 
atheism, contributing to throw discredit 
and dislike on any religious feeling. The 
people growing up in lay schools with- 
out church instruction have had no curb, 
either religious or moral, and anarchy, 
finding the proper ground, sowed her 
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seeds which have yielded fruit in politi- 
cal murders. So in this country, where, 
as we have seen, so many things are lack- 
ing to raise the moral and intellectual 
standard to the level already reached in 
other lands, even the religious brake is 
wanting. 

The truth about Italy is that she is now 
going through a crisis due to the fall of 
society, as it was before—destroyed not 
so much by political revolutions as by the 
economic events ot the last twenty years 
—while the foundations of the new order 
of things are hardly laid. The change 
from one condition to another is always 
extremely difficult, as too many feelings, 
ideas and habits are concerned which 
should be modified, and cannot be with 
the necessary quickness and without con- 
vulsion. ‘This generates that large num- 
ber of unemployed, dissatisfied, desperate 
people, among whom anarchism collects 
its most vicious and determined dis- 
ciples. 

The Italians have furnished in the last 
six years, since the death of President 
Carnot, the largest contingent of the 
criminally active section of anarchism, 
being considered from their natural dis- 
position and their hereditary tendencies 
as the best instruments for the deeds of 
the “countryless-’ band. In Italy pas- 
sions are more fiery, resentments more 
deep, hate explodes with irresistible im- 
pulsiveness, the consequence being a de- 
plorable facility in committing bloody 
crimes. The average number of Italians 
killed every year in quarrels amounts to 
4,000, four times more than in Prussia, 
five times more than in France and 
Switzerland, and sixteen times more than 
in England. Notwithstanding-the rigors 
of the law and the efforts made through 
education, it has not yet been possible 
to prevent the lower classes from habitu- 
ally carrying the knife, which has taken 
the plare of the poniard of the Middle 
Ages. Adding to all this the instinctive 
love of conspiracy, which has come from 
forefathers who were obliged to conspire, 
and basely shows itself now in the 
dreaded secret societies, the Mafia and 
the Camorra, it is easy to understand 
what a precious element this class of 
Italian is to International Anarchism, 
and how naturally he comes to be chosen 
for the foul work of the cult. 

For such a situation, which every- 
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thing seems to indicate is transitory, most 
of the responsibility was, by the major- 
ity of the people, laid at the door of King 
Humbert, it being considered that he did 
not exercise sufficient personal influence 
and direct action to uproot the causes of 
the evil, which were increased by the fall- 
ing of Parliamentarism to the lowest 
level, by corruption in all branches of 
the administration, and by skepticism and 
discouragement becoming general. How- 
ever, fortunately, what Queen Margher- 
ita called “ the greatest crime of the cen- 
tury ’—succeeding in divining the sen- 
timent of her people, who, notwithstand- 
ing what they considered the defects of 
Humbert I as a king, universally recog- 
nized in him the superior man in good- 
ness and nobility—has produced a reac- 
tion which may have most salutary ef- 
fects. All thinking Italians feel ashamed 
that their country is once again desig- 
nated by strangers, not as the alma 
parens frugum of one time, but as the 
stepmother of her children, a nest of 
criminals and Anarchists. This is why 
they have hailed the new King with re- 
joicing, who, from his first steps, from 
his first words, has shown that he under- 
stands the moment to be critical, and has 
announced himself as the man—if he acts 
as he speaks—who will have the brain, 
the fiber and the determination to give 
impetus to a new life which will bring 
about a moral, material and political re- 
generation. 

In addressing the people and Parlia- 
ment King Victor Emanuel III had the 
ability to touch briefly on each point felt 
to be vital by the nation, forgetting noth- 
ing: the demonstration of affection to 
his house; the faithfulness to free insti- 
tutions of his predecessors, who, like 
King Charles Albert and Victor Emanuel 
II, risked life and throne to uphold them ; 
the necessity of rigorously applying the 
law impartially to all; the fervid patriot- 
ism of the past as a sign that Italy can- 
not fail in the future; the determination 
to bring about internal concord for the 
better development of the intellectual and 
economic energy of the country; and the 
need of educating the people to be patri- 
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otic, honest, religious and industrious, 
All this was said with such an accent of 
truth and conviction, with such an em- 
phasis impossible to translate, that the 
whole is considered, not one of the usual 
programs destined to remain a dead let- 
ter, but as the clearing of the deck for 
action. It Victor Emanuel III proves 
to have the intelligence and force of char- 
acter promised by his speech, the para- 
dox advanced by Giovanni Bovio may 
become an acknowledged truth, which, 
however, especially abroad, needs ex- 
planation. 

The House of Savoy has become what 
it is at present in less than a quarter of 
a century, by putting itself at the head 
of the revolutions which brought about 
the annihilation of the seven tyrannies 
that were grinding down the people. 
This gathered about, in that epic period, 
all Italians, without distinction of faith 
and party, who wished the unity of the 
land and independence from foreign 
yokes. The great deed once accom- 
plished, with the taking of -Rome in 
1870, the gratitude felt for the part taken 
by this noble house continued to keep 
the whole nation—including a large con- 
tingent of Republicans, who, like Crispi, 
turned monarchists—entirely loyal to it, 
making King Victor Emanuel II a na- 
tional idol. However, with the excep- 
tion of Piedmonte, where the House of 
Savoy has ruled for centuries, and 
where love for it is deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the people, in the other regions 
of the Peninsula ner popularity only 
originates from having successfully led 
the national movement from 1848 to 
1870, without doubt a great merit, but 
which after this lapse of time requires 
strengthening and great wisdom on the 
part of the ruler. In one word, mon- 
archy is not maintained in the larger part 
of Italy from far-back tradition, but be- 
cause, given the present situation, it 
seems the best form of government to 
preserve the unity and to hasten over 
this transitory period toward prosperity. 
So the moment this faith is shaken the 


Monarchy stands on slippery ground. 
Rome, ITAty. 
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POE AS A STUDENT. 


HE following recollections of Mr. 
William Wertenbaker, appointed 
Librarian of the University of 

Virginia by Jefferson himself, were 
drawn up in 1869, when the aged Libra- 
rian was still living, but have never had an 
adequate presentation to the public. They 
appeared eighteen years ago in the Umi- 
versity Magazine (a local publication), 
and have been utilized to a slight degree 
by Poe’s biographers (among others by 
Mr. Woodberry in his admirable Life). 
A close inspection has revealed numerous 
and important errors in the Wertenbaker 
account of Poe’s university career, the 
detection of which is due to the re- 
searches of Mr. S. Poitevent, a recent 
student of the university. Mr. Werten- 
baker says: 


“Mr. Poe was a student during the second 
session, which commenced February 1st and 
terminated December 15th, 1826. He signed 
the matriculation book on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, and remained in good standing until the 
session closed. He was born on the t1oth day 
of January, 1809, being a little over 17 when 
he matriculated. He entered the schools of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, attending the 
lectures in Latin, Greek, French, Spanish and 
Italian. 

“T was myself a member of the last three 
classes, and can testify. that he was tolerably 
regular in his attendance, and a successful stu- 
dent, having obtained distinction at the Final 
Examination in Latin and French; and this 
was at that time the highest honor a student 
could obtain. The present regulations in re- 
gard to degrees had not then been adopted. 
Under existing regulations he would have 
graduated in the two languages above named, 
and have been entitled to diplomas. On one 
occasion Professor Blaetterman requested his 
Italian class to render into English verse a 
Portion of the lesson in Tasso, which he had 
assigned them for the next lecture. He did 
Not require this of them as a regular class exer- 
cise, but recommended it as one from which 
he thought the students would derive benefit. 
At the next lecture on Italian the Professor 
Stated from his chair that Mr. Poe was the 
only member of the class who had responded to 

IS suggestion, and paid a very high compli- 
ment to his performance. As Librarian I had 


New Glimpses ot Poe. 


By James A. Harrison, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AND ROMANCE LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


If. 


frequent official intercourse with Mr. Poe, but 
it was at or near the close of the session before 
I met him in the social circle. After spending 
an evening together at a private house, he in- 
vited me in on our return to his room. It 
was a cold night in December, and his fire hav- 
ing gone pretty nearly out, by the aid of some 
tallow candles, and the fragments of a small 
table which he broke up for the purpose, he 
soon rekindled it, and by its comfortable blaze 
IT spent a very pleasant hour with him. On 
this occasion he spoke with regret of the large 
amount of money he had wasted and of the 
debts he had contracted during the session. If 
my memory is not at fault, he estimated his in- 
debtedness at $2,000, and, tho they were gam- 
ing debts, he was earnest and emphatic in the 
declaration that he was bound by honor to pay, 
at the earliest opportunity, every cent of them. 
He certainly was not habitually intemperate, 
but he may occasionally have entered into a 
frolic. I often saw him in the lecture room 
and in the library, but never in the slightest 
degree under the influence of intoxicating 
liquors. Among the professors he had the 
reputation of being a sober, quiet and orderly 
young man, and to them and the officers his 
deportment was uniformly that of an intelli- 
gent and polished gentleman. Altho his prac- 
tice of gaming did escape detection, the hardi- 
hood, intemperance and reckless wildness im- 
puted to him by his biographers, had he been 
guilty of them, must inevitably have come to 
the knowledge of the faculty and met with 
merited punishment. The records of which I 
was then, and am still, the custodian, attest that 
at no time during the session did he fall under 
the censure of the faculty. Mr. Poe’s connec- 
tion with the university was dissolved by the 
termination of the session on the 15th of De- 
cember, 1826. He then wanted little over a 
month of having attained to the age of 18; 
the date of his birth was plainly entered in 
his own handwriting on the matriculation book. 
Were he now living his age on the roth of this 
month (January, 1869) would be 60. He 
never returned to the university, and I think it 
probable that the night I visited him was the 
last he spent here. I draw this inference not 
from memory, but from the fact, that having 
no further use for his candles and table he 
made fuel of them. 

“Mr. Poe’s works are more in demand and 
more read than those of any other author, 
American or foreign, now in the library. To 
gratify curiosity, I copy from the register a 
list of the books which Mr. Poe borrowed from 
the library while he was a student: Rollin— 
‘Histoire Ancienne,’ ‘Histoire Romaine;’ 
Robertson’s—‘ America;’ Marshall’s—‘ Wash- 
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ington;’ Voltaire—‘ Histoire Particuliére;’ 
Dufief’s—‘ Nature Displayed.’ a 

“ UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, January, 1869. 


Mr. Poitevent’s étude analyzes the 
Wertenbaker memoir carefully, and cor- 
rects it in some important particulars. 
Among these are the facts that he did 
not sign the matriculation in his own 
handwriting, and there is no faculty rec- 
ord of his attending any classes but the 
Senior Latin and the Senior French, in 
which he is said to have “excelled” 
(Faculty Minutes, December 15th, 1826, 
Vol. II, p. 3). When summoned before 
the faculty with eight of his fellow stu- 
dents to testify whether or not certain 
university hotel-keepers had been in the 
habit of playing at games of chance with 
the students in their dormitories, Poe 
simply says: 

“Edgar Poe never heard until now of any 


HOTEL KEEPERS playing cards or drinking with 
students.” (Faculty Minutes, Vol. II, p. 15). 
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There is no record of rustication, ex- 
pulsion or punishment of any kind in- 
flicted in the official books of the univer- 
sity. Mr. Poitevent continues: 


He was the one hundred and thirty-sixth 
student who matriculated. He entered Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1826; gave his name as Edgar A. 
Poe; date of birth, ‘‘ 19th of January, 1809;” 
parent or guardian, “ John Allen,” the e after- 
ward having been changed in lead-pencil to 
a; place of residence, “ Richmond; ”’’ profess- 
ors attended, “ Long” [Professor of Greek 
and Latin] and “ Blaettermann ” [Professor of 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Anglo- 
Saxon]. Under the head of “ Remarks ” there 
is a blank opposite his name. The custom 
then prevailing was for the Proctor to write 
under this head the final disposition of each 
student; thus, if one withdrew, or was sus- 
pended, or was expelled before the end of this 
session, the fact was duly registered; other- 
wise the blank remained. And, therefore, 
the conclusion may be drawn that he was 
neither expelled, as Dr. Griswold asserts, nor 
suspended, according to Mr. Lowell. Hence 
from the Proctor’s point of view, his record 
is clean of all college dishonor. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


About the Purple Grackle. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


HIS summer I have been studying 
the purple grackle under very fa- 
vorable circumstances, and (con- 

tradictory as it may seem) these same cir- 
cumstances have been extremely annoy- 
ing. The trees amid which our summer 
home is set became the chosen nesting 
places of thirty grackles, fifteen pairs; 
they were early comers, too, and so got 
ahead of all the other birds, even the 
robins. 

The first known about their nesting 
was a morning concert in April. They 
awoke me at break of day with a sudden 
swish of wings, like an erratic breeze- 
gust, followed by short, twanging cries 
scarcely musical, yet touched with a 
promise of springtide freshness. A silent 
few had been seen coming and going in 
the pines for a fortnight; but this was 
the first outright assumption of pro- 
prietorship over my premises. It was a 
mass meeting to resolve that here they 
meant to nest ex more. 

At first I was bellicose, and I began to 


investigate the propriety of slaughter. , 


These birds are of filthy habit—not to a 


greater extent than most other large spe- 
cies, perhaps—and they like making a 
great racket. They scatter egg shells 
and unhatchable eggs on your lawn; 
moreover, they attack your small fruit 
and garden dainties in the bud, as it 
were. Thirty of them make quite a little 
army; thirty voices sound like a legion; 
fifteen nests of the ordinary grackle ar- 
chitecture are not ornamental up in your 
tree-tops. And when comes a heavy rain 
with wind, these same bulky nests are 
shaken down on the grass, hideous dis- 
figurements, to be removed at no little 
trouble. 

I knew all this and more; I weighed 
it against the claim of the grackles and 
decided to shoot the whole rookery of 
them. But for some inscrutable reason 
a dilatory mood delayed the beginning 
of slaughter until I became interested in 
the nesting details which were frankly 
offered to my observation. Two and 
two, a sheeny male and a dusky female, 
the whole flock strutted here and yonder 
in the grounds industriously looking for 
building materials. From my desk, drawn 












close to a window, a glance was sufficient 
to take in the movements of one or two 
pairs at almost any moment, especially 
during the early morning hours. They 
are good workers, male and female shar- 
ing the burdens; but the male loses con- 
siderable time in going through certain 












































































































fter- grotesquely comical antics for the pur- 
il to pose of displaying his beauty to his wife. 
fess- He lifts the gay, copper-dashed feathers 
ne of his neck and shoulders, slightly 
nglo- spreads his iridescent wings and struts 
there in a close circle around the object of his 
stom adoration. She pays him scant atten- 
= tion; but demurely keeps up the search 
; sus. for sticks, stringy grass-roots, leaves 
f this and pine-needles for the making of her 
other- house. 
_ It is a great rest for the desk-weary 
$, nor eyes of a plodding penman to look out 
Hence upon a soft green sward dappled with 
record shade and sunshine, where the grackles, 
robins, doves and golden winged flickers 
take turns at their restless activities. My 
working window gives upon a fair gar- 
den of native trees with some alien pines 
forty years old set here and there. In 
spring the grass is flecked with violets, 
claytonias, wake-robins and wild wind- 
flowers, among which the grackles strut 
e spe- high headed with a peculiar wagging 
ing 4 motion. Their eyes—pale straw color— 
shells look glassy white and seem to stare in a 
laa spirit of cold.atrocity at nothing in par- 
! fruit ticular. They and the robins fight, victory 
att alternating evenly, and at last they agree 
is little to share my trees and other out-door 
egion; belongings. But the grackles prove 
ae treacherous, occasionally tearing eggs or 
n your young from the sweet singers’ nests and 
‘y rain § CVn scattering the nests themselves in 
is a fragments all about. While this does not 
us dis- happen frequently, it exasperates me on 
9 little principle. A broken compact under cir- 
, cumstances of such unlimited villainy 
4 seems to call ‘for capital punishment. 
Sgn Still I withhold the stroke. 
cery of _Early in May a pair of doves built a 
cai rickety, uncertain sketch of a nest on a 
ginning level bough not twenty-five feet from 
sted in @ “Y Window. Two eggs were laid in it. 
frankly The doves were happy and on the point 
yo and of beginning incubation, when early one 
female, § ™'ning along the limb sidewise crept a 
yonder male grackle. I saw him just before he 
ing for reached the nest ; but by the time I had 
, drawn tushed out to drive him away both eggs 





Were smashed and the flimsy, scaffold- 
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like nest was a little puff of scattered 
sticks agitating the circumambient foli- 
age. “Chack! Chack!” snapped the 
grackle contemptuously, and then he 
flew away. It was.a deed worthy of a 
jay. I had not expected it of a grackle. 

I have not convicted the grackle of 
stealing fruit. He may taste a berry or 
a grape. But he has a nasty habit of 
snipping off flower-buds. I watched 
three or four in a cherry-tree deftly cut- 
ting away with their keen mandibles the 
fruit blossoms that were nearly ready to 
open. They did not eat them; but I ob- 
served that they took them into their 
mouths, nibbled them and seemed to get 
from them something that they liked. 
In the vegetable garden they pluck the 
lobes of bean and pea as soon as they 
appear above ground. Many of these 
they have scattered between the rows, 
and I do not know that they eat any of 
them. ; 

It is difficult to understand why a bird 
so trim, neat and beautiful as the grackle 
uses mud in the making of its nest. Pre- 
sumably the object would be to fasten the 
cup in place, but every displaced nest that 
I have examined seemed to have fallen 
wholly on account of the great weight of 
the mortar when saturated with rain. 

The grackles, on the whole, have not 
permanently won their way with me; 
the trouble they have given outweighs 
their beauty, their cheerfulness and their 
interesting characteristics. Next year 
they must go elsewhere or be shot. Prob- 
ably more robins than grackles nested in 
our trees, and quite as many doves; but 
it was to the grackles that we had to 
charge nearly all the filth and litter. We 
shall welcome dove, robin, catbird, car- 
dinal grosbeak, flicker and brown thrush 
next spring. The grackles are fore- 
warned. They must not lead their “clang- 
ing rookery home,” expecting a pleasant 
greeting from us. Fifteen huge, filthy, 
mud-daubed nests, cherry-trees clipped of 
their bloom-buds, the nests of singing 
birds destroyed, a vegetable garden mali- 
ciously raided time and again, a fair lawn 
splashed with offensive droppings and 
such a din every morning at day-break 
as only grackles can make amount to a 
sum of objections quite prohibitory of 
amicable arrangement. Come all the 


other birds; but let the grackles beware! 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 





The Awakening 


By Burton Egbert Stevenson. 


USHNELL threw down his pen so 
savagely that the ink splashed over 
the blotter. 

* There,” he said, pushing a sheet of 
paper covered with figures toward the 
other man, “ you will find a full state- 
ment there of both assets and liabilities,” 
and he leaned back in his chair with a 
sigh of utter weariness. 

Rogers took the paper and ran his eye 
down the columns with a rapidity gained 
by long practice. As he saw the totals, 
he glanced at Bushnell in a surprised 
way. 

2 Vou will pay out dollar for dollar,” 
he remarked. “ That is good.” 

“Yes,” said Bushnell, gloomily, “ it is 
the one redeeming feature of the whole 
business.” 

The other hesitated a moment as tho 
at a loss how to continue, and pulled 
nervously at his mustache. 


“The two amounts balance exactly, or 


nearly so,” he said, at last. “ There will 
be nothing left for you.” 

“I know it,” snapped Bushnell, short- 
ly. “You need not remind me of it, 
Rogers. Do you suppose I am an idiot? ” 

The lawyer glanced at his friend from 
under his eyebrows, and hesitated again. 
Evidently what he had to say was not 
easily said. 

“TI suppose you know,” he continued, 
finally, “that this is not necessary ; that 
there are ways in which it could be 
avoided? ” 

Bushnell stirred impatiently in his 
chair, but he did not meet the other’s 
eyes. 

“Yes,” he said, irritably, “I know it. 
I went over all that ground this after- 
noon. Don’t remind me of it. I have 
fought that battle.” 

Rogers nodded gravely. 

“ That’s more than most men can say,” 
he remarked. “It was my duty, as your 
lawyer, to remind you of every possibil- 
ity. Iam glad you chose the other way.” 
- It was a great deal for the hard-headed 
man of business to say, and he turned 
back to the paper with pursed lips and a 
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face slightly reddened by unaccustomed 
emotion. 

“Tt is a good showing,” he said, at last. 
“ Much better than the street has any rea- 
son to expect—or any right to expect, for 
that matter. This is the statement you 
wish posted? ”’ 

“Yes,” answered Bushnell, “ that’s 
what I made it out for,” and then as the 
other arose to go, “I want to get out of 
town for a few days, Rogers. I’m be- 
ginning to feel run down, with the ac- 
cursed worry. I'll not be needed here, 
will I?” 

“No. I can attend to everything, | 
think,” and the lawyer folded the state- 
ment carefully and put it in his pocket- 
book. ‘“‘ Where can I reach you, in case 
1 need you?” 

“At Lexington, Greene County.” 

“In the Catskills? ” 

“cc Yes.” 

“ Born there, weren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“ All right,” and the lawyer turned 
toward the door. “ That’s the best place 
to go, I’m sure. Good-by. I hope the 
rest will do you good.” 

“ Thanks ;” and Bushnell pulled him- 
self to his feet. The two men shook 
hands. “ Good-by,” he said. 

‘Bushnell dropped back into his chair 
as the door closed. His head fell for- 
ward upon his hands, and the bitterness 
and futility of it all weighted him down. 
The rush and roar of the street drifted in 
through the windows and filled the room, 
but he did not hear it, for he was far 
away. He had left that little village in 
the Catskills full of hope and purpose— 
it was not long ago in time, but how long 
in events—and for a space it seemed he 
was to win his battle against the street. 
For he had determined to win. It had 
come upon him suddenly—this fever to 
show the stuff that was in him—and he 
had thought it all out one moonlight night 
away up on the side of Vly Mountain. 
He had laid his plans carefully and had 
dreamed of millions. But the odds had 
been too great, and he had been caught in 
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the ruins of the edifice which his own 
brain had built and crushed utterly. But 
the bitterest thought of all was that he 
must go backempty-handed, when he had 
hoped to take so much. It was not for 
himself alone he had hoped to win. 

The station at Shandakin, a long, low, 
grimy structure, was almost deserted as 
Bushnell stepped off the train the next 
afternoon. Only the stage was there, as 
it was every day, ready for the ten-mile 
journey over the hills to Lexington, and 
he grasped the hand of the old driver 
with real warmth. 

“T’m glad to see you, Jim,” -he said. 
“ How are all the folks? ” 

“ Oh, they’re all right, I reckon. But 
you look kind er peaked, Mr. Bushnell. 
Been workin’ too hard, I ’spect.” 

Bushnell laughed. 

“That may be it,” he said. “ Any 
way, I decided that a week or two back 
here in the hills would do me good.” 

“So ’twill,” nodded the driver, “ an’ 
the folks will be glad to see you, I reckon. 
Got any luggage? ” 

“ Only this,” and Bushnell held up the 
grip he carried in his hand. 

“All right. Pile in. You’re the only 
passenger.” 

Bushnell “ piled in” accordingly. Jim 
clambered to the front seat, clucked to 
the horses, and they were off. The road 
for the first few miles wound through a 
wood of stately pines, and Bushnell lay 
back in his seat and took great breaths of 
the fragrant air, and felt his pulse beating 
with renewed vigor. Up and up climbed 
the coach toward the “ notch,” a mere 
dent in the chain of mountains, and the 
air grew cool and bracing. A_ brook 
plashed along by the side of the road, and 
Bushnell remembered with peculiar vivid- 
ness how many trout he had caught in it 
when he was a boy. He felt his hands 
itching to get hold of a pole again, and 
the nostalgia of asphalt and crowded 
streets, which had been on him for the 
past two years, slipped from him imper- 
ceptibly. 

The sun was dipping behind the range 
of hills in the West as they reached the 
summit of the notch, and stopped to get 
a drink from the spring which bubbled 
from beneath a great rock at the roadside. 
An old fruit can was the only drinking 
vessel, but Bushnell took a long draught 
of the sparkling water. He felt his brain 
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clearing, his nerves growing steadier, and 
the great city, with its crush of money- 
hunters, seemed very far away. 

The horses felt their way cautiously 
down into the valley on the other side of 
the ridge, and sped on through the dusk 
toward home. The noises of the night 
began to sound from the wood on either 
hand—the croaking of the frogs, the 
chirping of the crickets. How long it 
had been since he had heard them! It al- 
most seemed as if they were welcoming 
him back. The air seemed charged with 
electricity. Now they were near the Scho- 
harie, and its waters danced with phos- 
phorescence as they plashed noisily over 
the stones. Surely this was better music 
than that of the ticker, and Bushnell 
breathed a sigh of thankfulness that he 
left the uproar of the street far behind. 

At last he saw the twinkling lights 
which told him that he was near his jour- 
ney’s end. They danced and brightened 
and grew larger. A dog barked, and two 
or three women came to the doors to see 
the coach go by. But Bushnell was look- 
ing through the window up toward the 
hillside. His heart leaped as he saw a 
light there. 

“Jim,” he said, suddenly, “let me 
down here. Take my bag on to the 
house and tell them I’ll be there in the 
course of half an hour.” 

The driver pulled up his horses with- 
out a word, and watched Bushnell for a 
moment as he struck off up the hillside. 
And when he clucked to his horses again, 
there was a light of comprehension in his 
eyes. 

Bushnell climbed steadily upward 
along the path. The unaccustomed exer- 
cise made him breathe quickly, but in a 
moment he saw the house standing out 
against the sky, its windows warm with 
light. How well he knew the path. His 
throat contracted queerly as he went on 
toward it, and his heart leaped suddenly, 
for he saw something white running 
toward him. 

“ Oh, Tom,” cried a girl’s voice, and in 


‘an instant she was in his arms. 


For a moment he could not speak. He 
could only gaze down into her upturned 
eyes. And as she looked up at him, she 
saw the cloud upon his face and drew 
quickly away. 

“What is it, Tom?” 


; she asked, 
“ What has happened? ” 
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He dropped her hands, with a feeling 
that he had no right to hold them. 

“ The worst that could happen,” he an- 
swered, bitterly. “I have played—and 
lost.” 

“ Lost?” she echoed. 

“ Yes, lost.” 

“ Do you mean that you have failed? ” 
she asked, coming closer to him, her face 
suddenly white. 

“ That’s it. 
I’m worth.” 

She put her hands upon his arm and he 
could feel them trembling. 

“Tom, tell me,” she whispered, “ did 
you lose it all—theirs as well as yours?” 

He laughed, but with a touch of anger 
-n his voice. 

“It’s not quite so bad as that. I didn't 
lose a cent of any one else’s money—only 
all my own. Isn’t that enough?” 

‘The color came back into her face in a 
great wave. 

“Oh, I am so glad,” she cried. 


Failed. For every dollar 


“So 
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glad,” and she came close to him and 
clasped her arms about his neck and 
kissed him. The moon was silvering the 
tree-tops and flooding the valley with soft 
radiance. “ Look about you, Tom,” she 
said, still holding him with one hand. 
“Tt is a good world that you left—a 
sweet world. It is worth living in. Now, 
tell me, what does money matter?” 

He looked about at the horizon and 
back again into her eyes. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” he said, “ not here. 
Not a bit.” 

And the leaves of the trees and the 
waters of the brook seemed to catch up 
the words and send them echoing up and 
down the valley. “ It doesn’t matter, not 
here. Nota bit.” 

For a moment she stood so, looking at 
him. 

“Tt was a dream, 
very softly. “Onlyadream. Forget it, 
dear. This is the awakening. Is it not 
a sweet one, Tom?” 

CHILLICOTHE, Outo. 


” 


she said, at last, 


The Last Spanish Budget in Porto Rico. 


By J. D. Whelpley. 
II. 


N the first article of the royal decree 
of the Queen Regent which preced- 
ed the announcement of the last 

Porto Rico budget it ‘was stated: “ The 
expenses of the State in the island of 
Porto Rico for the fiscal year of 1897-8 
are placed at $3,536,342.19.” The sec- 
ond article says: “* The revenue to cover 
the obligations mentioned in the preced- 
ing article is estimated at $3,939,500.” 
In the same decree it is provided that all 
of the revenue raised by taxation shall go 
to the island government except fifty per 
cent. of “territorial taxation” and fifty 
per cent. of the revenue from taxes upon 
“industry and commerce.” In brief, 
from these two sources was to come the 
tribute to Spain. By reference to the de- 
tails of the budget it is found that this 
amounts to about $843,000, which item is 
not included in the totals of the expense 
or income budget.* 


~ *It must be borne constantly in mind that these values 
are all stated in Porto Ricosilver money, of which it takes 
at least $1.60to equal one United Statesdollar For con- 
venience the silver values are retained in the analysis of 
the budget, but at least one third must be deducted from 
each amount to arrive at the real values as understood by 
the people of the United States, 





The recapitulation of the expense bud- 
get is found to be divided into six sec- 
tions, as follows: 


Section One. 
Section Two. 
Section Three. 
Section Four. 
Section Five. 
Section Six. 


General obligations 
Dept. of Justice 


$3,536,342.19 


A somewhat more detailed summary 
of expenses subdivides the above sections 
about as follows: 


General Obligations. 
Expenses of Minister of Foreign Affairs.. 
Auditing 
Incidental expenses 
National pawnshop (civil) 
National pawnshop (military) 
Pensions (special) 
Retired list, war and marine 
Pensioners of all kinds 
Officers retired on salary 
Emigration from America 
Improvements on institutions 
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Parochial priests 

Public worship and clergy 
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War. 
Staff and administration 
Army, actual and regular 
Volunteer 
Supplies, etc 
Miscellaneous 


Total 
Finance. 
Administrative expenses 
Marine, 
Executive, supplies, repairs, etc 


Government and Protection. 
General expenses in various departments, 
including civil guard, police, public 
works, supplies and incidentals $878,175.83 


The sources of this revenue are stated 
in this budget of 1897-8 to be as follows: 


Taxes and imports 
Custom hoases 

Stamp taxes 

Public property 
Miscellaneous receipts 


A more detailed statement as to the 
sources of this income is as follows: 


Taxes and Imports. 
Territorial taxation 
Taxes upon industry and commerce 
Taxes upon real estate transfers 
Taxes upon moneys, 1 per cent. gross out- 


Ten per cent. receipts of railways and 
steamship companies 
Taxes upon petroleum 


Import duties 

Export duties 

Warehouse 
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Ten per cent. duty (import) on goods 
in transit 


Stamp Tazes. 
Documents and evidences of debt 
Taxes on receipts and accounts 
Taxes on drafts and checks 
Taxes on insurance policies and bank 
shares 
Newspapers 
Seals and documents of custom houses... 


Public Property. 
Rents and sales of land, etc 
Incidental Receipts. 
Minor taxes and balances due 


The above constitutes the total of 
$3,939,500, which was allowed as the in- 
come of the island proper. In addition to 
this, Spain raised from island taxation 
the sum of $843,000, which went to the 
‘“ . . . 

provincial deputation,” or “ carpet- 

bag” government. This was raised as 
follows: 
Territorial taxation $205,000.00 
Taxes upon industry and commerce...... 120,000.00 
Taxes upon receipts and discharges of car- 

goes and movements of travelers 


Internal revenue stamps 
Raffles and lotteries 


The character of the items in the ex- 
pense and income budgets gives some 
idea of the complications in the task 
which awaits those chosen to determine 
upon a new and equitable system of tax- 
ation for the island of Porto Rico. Al- 
lowing even that the home government 
will continue to bear for a time the ex- 
pense of the military occupation, it can- 
not be assumed that the income can be 
kept as large as it was during Spanish 
control, for evident reasons, even under 
a continuation of the same system. 

Two-thirds of the income of the island 
has, in the past, been derived from im- 
port and export duties. As Porto Rico 
has been made part of the coast line of 
the United States, and as it will naturally 
follow that the bulk of the trade will be 
with this country, the amount of import 
duty collected in the future will be insig- 
nificant ; and export duties are not in line 
with American policies, as they are re- 
pressive of trade. More general and 
heavier direct taxation upon the people 
of the island will necessarily be part of 
the new scheme, for the people of Porto 
Rico will in the near future be forced to 
pay the entire expense of their own gov- 
ernment and not collect toll on foreign 
trade almost sufficient for this purpose, 
as has been the custom. 

With the foreign trade paying two- 
thirds of the income of the island in im- 
port and export duties it is evident the 
direct burden upon the citizen of Porto 
Rico was really less than one dollar per 
capita, while, as stated, in the United 
States it is over eight dollars. These im- 
port and export duties were indirectly 
paid, however, by the people in the in- 
creased cost of living, and they should 
derive great benefit from freer trade with 
the United States. This is one of the 
things which will help them to bear the’ 
increased direct taxation which must 
come to the support of the Government to 
take the place of the income formerly de- 
rived through the custom houses. 

There are many items in the Spanish 
expense budget which would be eliminat- 
ed under American rule, such as those of 
pensions, church and tribute ; but in their 
place will come those pertaining to more 
detailed government, public improve- 
ments, police and sanitation. The main- 
tenance of three thousand soldiers in 
Porto Rico will cost the Government of 
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the United States at least $4,500,000 a 
year in gold, or nearly double the amount 
expended by the entire Government dur- 
ing the last year of Spanish rule, includ- 
ing the cost of every Spanish soldier and 
civilian quartered upon the island. This 
last budget shows plainly that Porto Rico 
will not for a long time, if ever, become 
a self-supporting colony, and that an en- 
tirely new system of taxation, in harmony 
with American ideas, must be devised to 
collect money which will be used for pur- 
poses different from those specified in the 
Spanish list. An attempt at this time to 
make the colony entirely self-supporting, 
as was recently proposed in Congress, 
would be disastrous, for the real truth is 
that, from a political point of view, the 
United States does not offer the people 
of Porto Rico very many rewards for 
transferring their allegiance. We give 
them greater freedom of speech, less po- 
lice surveillance, a less exacting loyalty 
and possibly greater political freedom, 
tho the latter is somewhat doubtful as 
yet. We cannot promise them a cheaper 
government, meaning less taxes, tho we 
may give them more real worth for their 
money, nor can we say as yet that the 
American colonial yoke will chafe less 
than did that of Spain. 

At one time, for instance, the tobacco 
market of Porto Rico was Havana. Dur- 
ing the war Spain prohibited the importa- 
tion of Porto Rican tobacco into Cuba, 
and in consequence the price of that sta- 
ple dropped fifty per cent. at once in 
Porto Rico, causing great loss. Under 
United States military occupancy Cuba 
still exacts a heavy import duty on Porto 
Rican tobacco. The people of Porto Rico 
remember the once free sale of their 
product in Cuba, and they are not satis- 
fied that their own home Government 
should thus discriminate against its own 
citizens. These things will in time ad- 
just themselves to the best interests of 
all; but in the meantime the Americans 
will be afforded an opportunity to develop 
a type of colonial statesmanship which 
has heretofore had little or no part in the 
workings of the Government, and which 
will, therefore, be developed without the 
guidance of precedent. 

It is probable that great advantages 
will come to Porto Rico from American 
investment and consequent development, 
but this is a matter of time and as yet 
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somewhat experimental. England’s ex- 
perience in the same line in the West In- 
dies has not so far been encouraging in 
the effect of such investment upon the 
natives. Not long ago Spain removed 
all restrictions from the ballot in Porto 
Rico, but still retained sufficient con- 
trol of the appointive power to prevent 
official rebellion, executive or legislative. 
Whether the United States can go further 
than this and allow complete home rule 
is still an open question. President Diaz 
of Mexico believes that no Spanish- 
speaking people is fitted for a govern- 
ment modeled after the constitution of 
the United States. He says the ruling 
power must be strong, personal, semi- 
military and wholly autocratic. He has 
carried his theory into effect in Mexico 
and has achieved the only success in gov- 
erning such a people in evidence in the 
western hemisphere. 

Greater freedom of speech and the re- 
moval of all fear of punishment for po- 
litical offenses is a radical departure for 
a people like those of Porto Rico. The 
results are likely to be interesting, for 
there are among these people many nat- 
ural born politicians and agitators who 
are out of a job in times of profound 
peace. It was in the effort to keep the 
people of Porto Rico quiet and satisfied 
during the war in Cuba that Spain re- 
moved all restrictions from the ballot. 
She also reduced the money tribute re- 
quired by the home Government from the 
island. Porto Rico was still required, 
however, to support everything pertain- 
ing to its own government, and as soon 
as a Spanish soldier or officer set foot on 
Porto Rico soil his salary and expenses 
came out of the island budget. 

With all this the draft does not seem 
to have been severe from the point of 
view of the citizen of one of the over- 
taxed great nations. It must be fully 
realized that expenses are relative and 
not comparative in treating of two peo- 
ples and two countries so entirely dissim- 
ilar as the United States and Porto Rico; 
for the latter have been complaining for 
many years of what to them has been 
heavy taxation, tho it seems light enough 
to the taxpayer of the United States. 

The coming of the civil power of the 
United States to Porto Rico marks a new 
epoch for the people of that island. They 
will grow in wealth and intelligence. 
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A Wedding in Belgrad 


Such growth comes only through labor. 
Their labor will take the form of larger 
contribution of time and property to the 
use of the community. It will cause some 
discontent at first and perhaps for long, 
but it is good for them. They must be- 
come optimists as to what it is all for, 
otherwise they will suffer more, for they 
are now in the tidal wave of civilization, 
and they are swept onward regardless of 
whether they come willingly or unwill- 


ingly. 
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The United States can afford to view 
a Porto Rican deficit with calm philos- 
ophy. Porto Rico is necessary to the 
United States in the carrying out of a 
destiny so great that the absorption of a 
West Indian island is but an incident of 
the story. The matter of what it costs 
each year is of little moment, for it will 
be a useful possession, commercially anc 
strategically. It will also give our states- 
men something to practice upon in view 
of greater things to come. 

WasuincrTon, D. C. 


A Wedding in Belgrad. 


By Irenzus Prime-Stevenson. 


HE capital of Servia is not exactly 
the city in East-Central Europe 
that the average world-wanderer 

cares to visit “two times running,” as 
the phrase goes; albeit that accident is 
not a hardship, especially in brilliant sum- 
mer weather. Professional needs, or a 
route of unprofessional travel, have al- 
most annually given me a halt in Belgrad, 
and willingly ; but twice within as many, 
or as few, weeks, when one is semi-sta- 
tionary in Vienna, is troublesome. Yet, 
if a Prince, who chances to be a lover— 
or, to speak more romantically, if a lover 
who happens to be a Prince—suddenly 
announces a matrimonial intention that 
throws all his kingdom into amazed con- 
fusion ; and, moreover, if he prepares for 
a splendid wedding with the lady of his 
heart amidst nearly every detail of au- 
thority, publicity, obstinacy, questions of 
popular sentiment, expressions of minis- 
terial ill will, misalliance, ardent passion 
and magnificence of ceremony—well, un- 
der such circumstances of studying a fine 
royal show, you can go as far as Belgrad 
and fare pretty well. And, besides, in 
this half-Europe, where quick trains are 
incessant each day, and the Oriental Ex- 
press is ever linking Constantinople to 
London with a fine modern enfetterment, 
why, a matter of a dozen hours or so ina 
train is as minor a consideration as in the 
United States. 

_But this is a digression. Perhaps as a 
digression from delicate political and so- 
cial opinions that are, unfortunately, not 


to be separated from the marriage of 
King Alexander of Servia with Frau 
Draga Maschin, a widowed lady of Bel- 
grad, divers years the senior of the young 
sovereign, and long known as an especial- 
ly intimate friend of her King—“ a little 
more than kind and less than queen ”—it 
is as well to stray from the central topic. 
I do not intend, in any case, to thresh 
over again the history, outside or inside, 
of that curious but not unprecedented 
marriage. The thing is done; and done 
in a kind of high-handed, gallant, re- 
spectful, domineering kind of way that 
is an honor to the young King as a man, 
whatever his late Cabinet and his ousted 
and intriguing father, ex-King Milan, 
may havethought,saidand done. Inyears 
it is an “ unsuitable match,” according to 
ordinary ideas. In rank it is an uncertain 
political “ opportunity ” lost, rather than 
a serious breach of royal obligation. The 
House of Obrenowich is not an old or ex- 
cessively dignified establishment as a 
royal one; and Queen Dragina—as she 
now is to be called—comes of a Servian 
line surely of honorable usefulness to the 
little State. In social color and respect— 
well, there are to be reviewed various 
paragraphs of the life of the newly royal 
lady, both before and after her imitating 
Roxana and Statira by capturing her Al- 
exander. But why to-day “ rake into the 
bowels of unwelcome truth ?” as Lamb 
asks us. The King of Servia is married; 
married for love. The discomfited min- 
istry is all packed away. The new one is 
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all in place, smiling. The people in Bel- 
grad have given the wedding a brilliant 
setting. Is not that enough to allow one 
to cry “ Zivila verenica !” (“ God save 
the Queen !”) 

No—one detail more. 
proves. 

As is usual in populous cities of mod- 
erate size and considerable regularity of 
plan, all Belgrad resolved itself into a 
Committee of Accompaniment to every- 
thing in the day’s event, so far as barriers 
and invitations, or their lack, allowed. 
The old town, with its colorful vistas and 
steep streets and terraced new quarter, 
was richly decorated by the middle of the 
preceding day. Illuminations, too, came 
out with liberal effect as the eve of the 
ceremony darkened. The cannon thun- 
dering at eleven o’clock in the morning 
were not needed to apprize the crowds 
who surged or stood in all streets and 
coigns of vantage in the vicinity of the 
house of Frau Maschin or along the pro- 
cession route. It was a fine spectacle, 
that crowd, with the mixture of Oriental 
and Occidental in physique and costume. 
The suburbs poured in their strikingly 
costumed population. The aristocratic 
Servian or foreign guests or onlookers 
galloped or were driven about incessant- 
ly. But the flutter of excitement beat 
swifter at half-past ten, when King Alex- 
ander, quite like a Highland lord in a 
Scotch ballad, drove in a magnificent 
State equipage to the house of the bride, 
bowing right and left in due and royal 
courtesy. The King, it is known, has 
strong ideas of the popularity—in the 
democratic sense—of this singular mar- 
riage. No sign of doubt or fear or 
arriére-pensée entered into his expres- 
sion ; his firm, almost severe, young fea- 
tures wore the look of a happy man in- 
deed. He was as bright-faced as every 
button on his superb general’s uniform. 
And he brightened into the look of the 
happiest sort of man as presently hedrove 
slowly toward the Cathedral, with Frau 
Draga Maschin at his side. The pair 
were escorted by a full detachment of the 
Royal Guards, and followed by other rich 
equipages bearing the high political and 
personal guests. The banners and flags 
waved, the cheers resounded with cer- 
tainly no coldness, the cannon kept up 
their roar, and all seemed to be merry 
as the poet’s marriage-bell. As for the 


The Czar ap- 
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bride herself, whose magnificent wedding 
gown and veil and diamond collar and 
diamond bracelets and diamond crown- 
royal and other exquisite splendors were 
the finest and most tasteful that Vienna 
could provide for the mysterious “ Mme. 
Schneider ” (in whose name all the trous- 
seau and jewelry of Frau Maschin had 
been ordered of the much-puzzled Vien- 
nese tradesmen), she is certainly a state- 
ly, fine-looking, intellectual-faced lady; 
and, by a bit of courtesy, she is a hand- 
some woman. The new Queen looks 
older than her husband—as she is. But 
King Alexander is strikingly mature and 
decisive in his appearance and expres- 
sion; and the disparity is not offensive 
now, to say the most. In the ceremony 
in the Cathedral, Queen Dragina would 
certainly not be invested with the crown 
of Servia, tho given a “ wedding-crown ” 
as a religious rite. American society la- 
dies of no specially aristocratic titles wear 
the most pretentious diadems in the the- 
aters. So why should not a Queen-to-be 
bear the royal gear early on her wedding 
day ? Nevertheless, as I noticed that 
glittering crown on the fine dark hair of 
the ambitious widow of the late Military 
Engineer Maschin, I remembered Rosina 
and Figaro in “ I] Barbiere di Seviglia,” 
and I quoted to myself the latter’s comic 
ejaculation about Rosina’s little love-let- 
ters to Almariva ! 

I was in a fairly central location in the 
Cathedral, but too far in a side angle to 
follow all the details of a ceremony 
which, first and last, left nothing to be 
desired for ecclesiastical pomp. Still, one 
easily saw and heard. The close array of 
high-clergy was impressive enough to in- 
dicate that King Alexander was deter- 
mined to be well married and ceremoni- 
ously married, so far as any Church could 
countenance his nuptials. The Metro 
politan-Archbishop Innocent—the same 
excellent priest to whom King Alexander 
some weeks ago put that terribly trouble- 
some question, “ Will you, as a priest and 
guardian of good morals, advise me not 
to marry her ?”—officiated. But even 


-Archbishop Innocent was almost lost in 


the group of concurring bishops, priests 
and other ecclesiastics in their most 
sumptuous robes. The bride andthe groom 
were met at the door of the Cathedral by 
the Metropolitan, who blessed them, 
offered each an arm, and so led them to 
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the altar, between the long line of official 
witnesses. To them had been given huge 
wax candles, six feet high, burning with 
perfumes. The actual ceremony and 
plighting of troth was much like any 
other marriage in the Orthodox Church. 
One pretty custom was carefully ob- 
served, exactly as it is observed in a Ser- 
vian peasant’s wedding. The bridal pair 
were given “ bridal-crowns,” after the 
exchange of rings and the mutual assents 
of “ Alexander, servant of God,” and that 
of “ Dragina, servant of God,” to their 
wedlock ; and wearing these curious and 
stately ornaments (which Servian peas- 
ants make of paper and tinsel), they and 
all the clergy and the guests, carrying 
the tapers and in a solemn procession, 
traversed the nave of the church thrice, 
while the choir and organ and orchestra 
gave the nuptial anthem with really fine 
effect. Then came the salutations and 
congratulations, the newly-wed couple 
standing on a low estrade, under a dais, 
and the short nuptial address of the Met- 
ropolitan, in which—it seemed to me— 
that the references to the love and loving- 
kindness of the Czar were about as em- 
phatic as any references to the love of 
God or of married couples or of their sub- 
jects. However, that may have been ac- 
cident or the writer’s confused ear. I did 
not observe that the Russian envoy, 
Count Mansurov, nor President Nestor- 
ovic—both close by the bride—blushed 
or were at all otherwise embarrassed any 
more than the bridal couple. Matches 
are made in—Sweden ? Yes, excellent 
ones. Matches also are made in Russia, 
or at least “ allowed ” there. 

The long gala dinner and the illumina- 
tion of the city ended the day. As has 
been said, Belgrad appeared contented 
with the monarch’s step and choice. Bel- 
grad seems contented now. Certainly 
King Milan has not profited by it. Queen 
Dowager Natalie, who was not present 
at the marriage, and who long ago de- 
clined to be present when it was a rumor 
only, could not be any gainer or loser in 
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this world by it. Belgrad society—a 
rather mixed contingent, if not lacking in 


-gayety and wealth—has evidently acqui- 


esced. So whatever Servia at large— 
and really Servia at large is not so very 
large, however troublesome—thinks of 
King Alexander’s bride, it is now no time 
to do much more than echo the greeting, 
“ Zivio Kralj ! Zivila verenica !” 
Many quaint and curious old Servian 
popular customs, besides the “ bridal- 
crowns,” were carefully (and discreetly) 
made prominent in King Alexander’s 
marriage. Thus, as.Queen Dragina-elect 
left her house and was assisted out to 
the carriage to take her to the church, she 
walked slowly over a pure white cloth 
laid before her front door. Out of this 
cloth a shirt is to be made for the King, : 
and he must wear it at least one day, ac- 
cording to popular custom. Again, the 
bride and the groom were given bread 
and salt at the door of the church, and 
partook of them, each serving the other. 
A silver vase of corn was put into the 
bride’s hands as she entered the palace, 
married to Alexander; and the vase she 
held high in air with one hand as she 
crossed the entry and ascended, after 
which she scattered, merrily, the corn 
over the attendant guests. She carried a 
loaf of bread—a small one !—in a pocket 
to her new home. Her wedding dress, 
too, had touches of Servian folk-orna- 
ment, cleverly introduced: When King 
Alexander kissed her as his wife, he must 
needs be careful to meet his hands about 
her waist—lest he lose her heart ! All 
these quaint trifles and many others were 
not overlooked. They gave a grace of 
sincerity of their own. In these days of 
murderous Anarchists and assassinated 
princes, whatever shall please a people, 
as a people, is certainly not such an un- 
considered trifle that we can well imitate 
Mr. Podsnap and “wave it away,” or 
wish that any. trifle be left out which 
makes easy the often-weary heads that 
wear the crown. 
BELGRAD, SERVIA. 
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Russian Breakfast Dishes. 
By Isabel F. Hapgood. 


OW that Dame Fashion has decreed 
for the summer novelty in eating 
that “‘ breakfast ” between eleven 

and one o'clock shall take the place of 
the ordinary luncheon, why should not 
the hostess further vary the program 
by having a series of national breakfasts? 
Why should she adhere strictly to the bill 
of fare of the English breakfast? Why, 
for instance (since Russia is also begin- 
ning to woo us), not indulge her friends 
with a Russian breakfast? 

Russians, like the people of Conti- 
nental Europe, eat lightly in the early 
morning, and would not dream of indulg- 
ing in anything more solid than bread, 
with coffee or tea, which is known as 
“ drinking tea,” as “ tea-money ” means 
a tip. 

The innumerable varieties of bread, 
plain or sweetened, are eaten without 
butter as often as with it, and the only 
other peculiarity is the general liking for 
what is known as penki with the coffee, 
instead of raw cream. Penki, literally 
“ foam,” is procured from milk or cream, 
and is so rich that it leaves fatty globules 
Hoating on the coffee. The cream is 
placed in a warm spot in front of the 
stove (or in the oven as it is cooling off 
at night, when it is left until morning), 
and remains there until a thick “ foam ” 
or coating forms on top. 

After this light refreshment, break- 
fast proper—déjeiiner a la fourchette— 
follows early, between eleven and two. 
The list of dishes suitable for this meal 
is as long and varied as our. own for 
luncheon. It can be preceded by the 
zakuska, or. appetizer, which is, however, 
better classified: with dinner, in which 
connection I will deal with it. But a 
modified form of it is often used at the 
beginning of breakfast, in the shape of 
the vodka or ratafia, which is also 
served with the dinner-appetizer. The 
bitter brandies, with orange, mountain- 
ash and other flavors, are bought, but the 
preparation of the fancy brandies with 
spices, coiors or flavors on the foundation 
of the colorless ordinary vodka, and of 


sweet vodka, or ratafia, is a source of 
housewifely pride to the old-fashioned 
Russian woman, as Gogol reminds us, in 
his ‘“‘ Old-Fashioned Farmers.” Here is 
an excellent and truly national sparkling 
vodka for use before breakfast: Mash in 
a wooden mortar one peck of ripe moun- 
tain-ash berries, gathered before frost, 
and pour over the berries eight gallons of 
new kvas, made from rye bread. Put in 
a scant half-pound of the best yeast, and 
let the kvas ferment in a warm tempera- 
ture of 68 degrees Fahrenheit. When 
the fermentation becomes quite slack, 
pour the whole mass of kvas and berries 
into a still, stirring it up the while, and 
distil it several times, until a fine, spark- 
ling liquor is obtained. This sparkling 
vodka has not the disagreeable odor of 
ordinary sparkling vodka, and is very 
agreeable to the taste. For the kvas nec- 
essary to this operation I must furnish 
the recipe, since kvas itself is an excel- 
lent, sourish, non-intoxicating beverage 
which is also suitable for serving with 
breakfast. There are many ways of pre- 
paring it, which include very agreeable, 
sparkling kvas. Here is an excellent 
recipe, from which, however, the mint 
flavor should be omitted in making 
mountain-ash brandy: To fifteen pounds 
of rye flour add one pound of wheat flour 
and one peck of malt; mix with boiling 
water and set it in a moderately hot oven 
until evening, that it may sour. Take 
out the dough, place it in a tub, pour over 
it thirteen gallons of cold water, mixing 
it well so that there may be no lumps; 
let it settle, and pour off the liquor into 
a cask. Take half a pound of wheat 
flour, a gill of yeast, and three quarts of 
warm water. Stir them up together, 
and set in a warm place to rise. Then 
take this mixture and mix it with the 
same amount of the kvas (the “ soured ” 
liquor), but very thin, and pour it into 
the cask, in which also place one-quarter 
of a pound of mint, which has been scald- 
ed or infused; head up the cask, and 
place it in a warm room over night, then 
carry it to a cold place and pour off the 
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kvas into bottles. Kvas is one of the 
most indispensable articles in a Russian 
household, as a beverage for its members, 
for souring beet soup, cabbage soup and 
other things, and for roasting beef. 

All sorts of cold meats and game, fish, 
salads and vegetables are appropriate for 
breakfast, to follow soup, either hot or 
cold, according to the season. Chickens 
are killed at a very tender age, indeed, 
and used for the game course. But the 
young chickens in the following recipe 
are large enough to have the proper 
flavor: cut up three young chickens, and 
stew them in three pints of water, with 
one carrot cut in dice, and one bunch of 
parsley chopped fine. Pour one pint of the 
broth over half a pound of unripe goose- 
berries, add two and a half ounces of 
sugar, cover and stew until it is done, but 
do not let the gooseberries come to a boil. 
Melt a large tablespoonful of butter, 
sprinkle in a tablespoonful of: flour and 
thin it down with a pint of the broth; put 
in the chicken and the gooseberries, let it 
boil up once and dish it. The stewed 
chickens may also be dipped in bread 
crumbs, with one egg, and fried brown in 
one tablespoonful of butter ; the sauce, to 
which a wineglass of red, French. wine 
may be added, is then poured over them. 

Cutlets, in Russia, too often mean 
chopped meat of some sort, fried in 
cakes, and served with or without sauce. 
Frequently they bear the name of some 
dashing military man, such as Skobeleff, 
which is very suitable in its way. Some- 
times potatoes are added to the chopped 
meat, sometimes rice; or calves’ brains 
are served with veal cutlets. Most house- 
wives are clever enough to make the 
combinations for themselves; but the 
national sauces for ordinary cutlets which 
adorn the breakfast table require descrip- 
tion. Here is one for veal cutlets: Take 
a couple of slices of very fat salt pork 
and fry until they are crisp. Then put 
the cutlets into the pan while the fat is 
boiling hot, and fry them at least ten 
minutes, turning every two minutes from 
side to side, that they may be evenly 
cooked, and that the juice may be kept in. 
Or, if butter is preferred, use one large 
tablespoonful, in place of the pork. Then 
to the butter or pork fat in which the cut- 
lets have been fried add a tablespoonful 
of vinegar and two tablespoonfuls of 
thick sour cream. Put in one small her- 
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ring, or two sardines, cleaned and cut in 
strips. The dried herring should, also, 
be soaked soft first. Let the sauce boil 
up well, and pour over the cutlets. 

The sour cream, of which Russians are 
so fond, can be bought in any Russian 
dairy shop, and this adds greatly to the 
ease of preparing the dishes into which it 
enters. 

A proper breakfast dish, which in- 
cludes three truly national ingredients, 
is sour cabbage with mushrooms and 
sour cream. Stew six large dried mush- 
rooms in three pints of cold water, and 
pour this mushroom broth over two 
pounds of sour cabbage which has been 
parboiled for fifteen minutes. Mince the 
mushrooms fine, pour them in, salt to 
taste, and stew until it is thick and rich. 
Then pour in half a pint of thick sour 
cream, and, lastly, put in one tablespoon- 
ful of flour browned in butter. Mix well 
together and let it stew slowly, under 
cover, until it is of the consistency of 
boiled cabbage. 

Mushrooms, of which all Russians are 
extremely fond, and of which a very 
great variety are eaten, are preserved in 
many different ways. The Russian house- 
wife knows precisely which mushrooms 
are best eaten fresh and which are suita- 
ble for putting up, in some way, for her 
winter stores, to be used in savory soups, 
either alone or with other .things, for 
stuffing, and innumerable other things. 
They are pickled, salted or put up in but- 
ter, for use at the dinner “ appetizer,” or 
dried. When these dried mushrooms are 
to be used they are often soaked for 
twelve hours previously, and then cooked 
in the milk or water which has been thus 
employed to soften them. In large cities 
like New York, dried mushrooms can be 
found in the shops of the quarter where 
Russians dwell; for they form a most 
valuable and delicious food during the 
numerous long and severe fasts. The 
“pine mushroom” is best adapted for 
drying, the pink fringed mushroom is 
better salted or pickled than it is fresh, 
the white and the blue mushrooms also 
have their special uses, tho many sorts 
admit of several. A delicious way of 
cooking all sorts of fresh mushrooms is 
to fry them in sour cream. Take a heap- 
ing plateful of mushrooms which have 
been cleaned, washed and separated from 
their stems, and dip them separately in 
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flour. Put a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter in the frying-pan (one sliced onion 
can be added by those who like it), and 
when it is melted, put in the mushrooms. 
Sprinkle them with salt and fry over a 
moderate fire, turning them and brown- 
ing them on both sides. When the mush- 
rooms are done, pour in a gill of thick 
sour cream, let it boil up once, sprinkle 
with parsley and serve. Mushrooms can 
also be preserved in sour cream for win- 
ter use at breakfast. Clean and wash 
fresh young mushrooms, lay them in a 
stewpan and cover them with the most 
freshly prepared sour cream; sprinkle 
with salt, and stew them until the cream 
turns to oil. When cold put in a glass 
jar and seal up. To prepare them for the 
table, fry the mushrooms slightly, add- 
ing a tablespoonful of new sour cream 
and sprinkle them with plain black pep- 
per and minced parsley. 

Mutton is not a fashionable meat in 
Russia, particularly in the form of roasts 
or chops, tho admissible as Turkish 
pilau. One great hotel in Moscow, how- 


ever, finds this “ peasants’ meat” a great 
favorite among its patrons, in one special 


form, called shashlik. I always had a 
fancy that it was the Cossack equivalent 
for the “coilops”” which Sir Kaye was 
perpetually bringing in to the Knights of 
King Arthur’s Round Table, particular- 
ly after Sir Launcelot or Sir Gawain had 
been surprising the noble company. 
Where individual silver skewers, with 
elaborate handles, are used in private life, 
the Cossacks of the Caucasus use their 
swords to broil over their bivouac fire the 
lumps of meat carved from their captured 
sheep. Cut thick pieces of mutton the 
size of a quarter of a dollar from the 
leg or cutlet piece of a young sheep, rub 
them with salt and pepper and chopped 
onion, run the skewer through them, 
twelve collops to a skewer, and just as 
they are to be served, broil them over a 
very hot, open fire. When they are done 
serve them on a platter, upon a layer of 
plain boiled rice, one skewer of collops to 
each person. 

I remember one hotel in St. Peters- 
burg, one of the best, which prided itself 
upon its French cuisine, tho it conde- 
scended, perforce, to Russian viands. But 
the. most noteworthy instance of such 
condescension was the roast suckling pig, 
stuffed with black buckwheat groats, 
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which formed the chief dish on the table 
d@’héte bill of fare three times a week. 
Piggy was so popular that one had to 
breakfast very early on his reception days 
if one wished a bite of him. The buck- 
wheat, hulled, but not ground, is boiled 
like oatmeal, then placed in the oven and 
thoroughly browned, after which the pig 
is stuffed with it. Sucking pigs are espe- 
cially popular toward Christmas, and are 
especially famous in Moscow, where the 
street venders walk about with them 
frozen stiff and standing quite naturally 
on their legs upon the wooden trays borne 
on the men’s heads. The only plausible 
reason, or, indeed, the only reason of any 
sort which was furnished me for the cus- 
tom of eating them at Christmas was, 
that in old heathen days pigs were the 
favorite sacrifice made to the goddess of 
the season, Kolyada, after whom the sec- 
ular Christmas carols are still called. So 
the Christian Russians still eat pig quite 
unconscious that it is in honor of a 
heathen deity, who never existed even in 
men’s fancy, say other authorities. Mos- 
cow is supposed to possess the exclusive 
art of roasting and boiling little pigs in 
perfection, and they are ordered from 
St. Petersburg with a good deal of fre- 
quency. Cold roast pig is also served all 
winter for breakfast, and is a special 
feature at the Easter table, when the 
long, strict fast is broken, after the Eas- 
ter matins and liturgy, between four and 
five o’clock in the morning. To prepare 
this roast pig, take a.sucking pig, three or 
four pounds in weight, clean him well, 
rub with salt outside and in, stuff him, 
sew him up and roast him on a spit over 
a hot fire, basting frequently with a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of butter. The 
outer skin must, without fail, be roasted 
to a reddish hue. Such a pig may be 
roasted in a dripping-pan in the oven. 
In that case, lay splinters of wood criss- 
cross in the bottom of the pan, place the 
pig on them with his feet tucked up, and 
roast for a full hour, basting with an 
eighth of a pound of butter. The stuffing 
is prepared as follows: Parboil, for half 
an hour, in salted water, the liver and 
pluck of the pig, mince and pound fine 
in a mortar, and strain through a sieve. 
Add a tablespoonful of butter, the yolks 
of three eggs, a quarter of a pound of 
currants well washed and freed from 
gravel, one saltspoonful of ground black 
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pepper, and half a saltspoonful of red 
pepper, one ounce of sugar, half a French 
roll moistened in water and squeezed, and 
salt to taste. Mix them all together, 
chop them, stuff the pig, and roast him. 
The brain should be parboiled with the 
pluck, and replaced in the head to roast 
with the pig. 

In winter, a good and characteristic 
dessert for breakfast is curd dumplings. 
‘The curds must first be made. Wash 
lightly a piece of rennet eight inches 
square, place it in a shallow dish, pour 
over it sufficient warm water to cover it, 
and let it stand for five hours, turning it 
over occasionally. Warm slightly four 
quarts of rich, new milk, stir in the ren- 
net water and let it stand in a warm place 
until the curd forms. Then put the curd 
into a double cheesecloth bag, and let it 
drain until the whey ceases to run. Place 
the curd on a colander and put a heavy 
weight upon it to press the curd dry and 
solid. Then take the fresh curds, add 
two tablespoonfuls of thick sour cream, 
one saltspoonful of salt, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar and three eggs and stir them 
all together; or, simply take one pound 
and a half of curds and three eggs and 
stir together. Mix a stiff dough 
from one pound of wheat flour, half a 
pound of cold butter, well washed and 
pressed, half a saltspoonful of salt, one 
egg and half a pint of water. Roll it 
out very thin in a cold place; cut it into 
small round cakes three inches in diam- 
eter, fill with the prepared curds, pinch 
the edges together ; smear with the white 
of one egg beaten up in one tablespoonful 
of water to glaze the crust, and bring the 
dumplings directly from the cold place to 
the oven, where they must bake until they 
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are done. Serve with fresh butter melt- 
ed, or with rich sour cream, in a sauce- 
boat ; or, lay them on a platter, pour over 
them a pint of rich sour cream, and set 
them in the oven until they turn a red- 
dish hue. 

In summer, Varenétz (boiled milk), 
or Greek milk, a preparation of baked 
and soured cream, is delicious and re- 
freshing. Take four quarts of rich new 
milk, put it in a wide-mouthed earthen 
jar and set it in the oven, in front of the 
coals. (In Russia the oven is the old- 
fashioned bake-oven, in which the wood 
is burned, and the cooking is done over, 
among or in front of the glowing coals, 
while the bread is baked on a spot from 
which the coals have been raked away.) 
This is done so that it may come slowly 
to a boil. .When the skin which forms 
on top begins to turn red, stir it to the 
bottom with a spoon, and proceed in the 
same manner with several succeeding 
skins. Set it aside to cool a little; then 
cut in thoroughly, with a silver knife, one 
pint of thick sour cream, and set it in a 
warm place to sour. When it has soured, 
put it on the ice and serve very cold with 
fine sugar. I met with a delightful ad- 
dition to this, the ordinary manner of 
serving the pretty pink varenétz, at the 
table of friends who had a remarkably 
good Russian chef. He took the sour 
black rye bread—the national bread, de- 
liberately soured for the taste—dried it 
very hard in the oven, and grated it to 
powder. A bowl of this powder was 
served with the varenétz, and we sprin- 
kled it on thickly before we put on the 
sugar. It was a vast improvement to a 
very dainty dish. 


New York City. 


The Trooper in Flanders. 


By Ascham Follansbee, 


SCHOOLMASTER IN WaBAC. 


HE trooper prayed before battle, 
“Oh, God! if there be a God, 
save my soul, if I have a soul.” 

His prayer is repeated every now and 
then in the religious newspapers, and 
always with some word against it. Even 
Professor Goldwin Smith, who praises 
the honesty of its doubt, speaks of “ The 


absurdity of its expression.” But to me 
it is appealing beyond all other prayers. 
Its intensity is awful. Its pathos tears 
the heart-strings. I could never see how 
God would hold out against such a 
prayer. I hope he would not, for I have 
had to fall back on it too often myself. 
It i$ the soul’s outcry against the mind’s 
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prohibition of prayer. Let the unbeliev- 
er call it absurd, but let the Christian say 
Amen to it. 

There is no other prayer on record 
quite so adequate to frequent moods ex- 
cept, maybe, that of the distracted father 
of the demoniac boy: “ Lord, I believe ; 
help thou mine unbelief.” One must 
believe when so much hangs on it, even 
tho one must in the same breath own 
that he cannot quite believe. Did the 
Master refuse his aid? Turn over the 
leaf of memory and see. 

There is maybe one other man for the 
weakness of whose faith I am devoutly 
thankful—to wit, Thomas. “Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of 
the nails” (oh, brutal Thomas!) “ and 
thrust my hand into his side” (oh, hor- 
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rible test!) “I will not believe.” I am 
ashamed of doubts like his, at any rate 
of doubts that could need so coarse ex- 
pression. But I can never cease to be 
thankful that a Thomas was among the 
Twelve ; for the Lord was willing to meet 
the exorbitancy even of that kind of 
skepticism. Alas ! of my kind, the kind 
of our pragmatic day. Now, mark you, 
if it was a Thomas that made the demand, 
it was a John that tells of it, and that tells 
how men’s eyes saw, ears heard and 
hands handled the very “ Word of Life.” 
Let us be sure that before Christ gives 
us over he will teach us that there are 
signs as palpable and convincing to a 
generation like ours; and I thank God 
for a John and a Thomas and eke for a 
trooper in Flanders. 
Wasac, Va. 


Then and Now 


By a Southern Woman. 


T was the winter of 1874, and I was 
beginning to feel a pardonable pride 
in the school which I felt was my 

creation. In 1871 I had wept bitterly 
when I found that I must teach a public 
school. Southern women had not been 
much addicted to teaching. Their 
fathers had employed governesses from 
New England. My mother hated the 
pride, too often of purse, which some- 
times relegated these ladies to inferior 
positions, and my own teachers had been 
treated with the greatest respect, so that 
a private school might not have been so 
terrible ; but to teach a public school—the 
creation of ‘the carpet-bag and scalawag 
convention which had just forced its un- 
welcome constitution upon Virginia—that 
was the acme of degradation. The odium 
which the fear of mixing the races in the 
new schools had attached to them had 
not yet been removed, but stern neces- 
sity pressed and I submitted. At first I 
cared only for the money, but the voca- 
tion soon took possession of me, and I as- 
tonished and pleased my patrons by the 
rapidity with which I remedied my pro- 
found ignorance and great lack of skill. 
I had the proud distinction now of hav- 
ing the best school in the district. 

One morning as I was busy at the 


blackboard teaching my little folks to 
read by the “ word method,” which I had 
picked up at county institutes and from 
stray circulars, a sudden wandering of 
the children’s attention caused me to look 
around. In the door stood a young man, 
a bright mulatto, hat in hand, bowing 
timidly but most respectfully. Some- 
thing in his face and manner prompted 
me to return his courtesy, but the habit 
of years was strong and, after the usual 
fashion when an unknown negro ap- 
peared at the door, I said: “ What do you 
want?” The young man shrank as if 
he had been struck, but in a moment he 
recovered himself, and said, deprecat- 
ingly: “I am also engaged in the pro- 
fession of teaching. I have heard that 
you are trying some new methods which 
I may not have seen. I have come to ask 
you to let me look as you teach.” I felt the 
blood rush to my face, then I grew cold 
and trembled violently. ‘“ Social equal- 
ity” was still the golden dream of the 
negroes and the impending curse of the 
whites. To have granted his request 
would have been fatal to my influence 
and probably to my position, and it might 
have brought indignity to him. Finally 
I managed to stammer out, “ J—I— 
would rather you would go elsewhere.” 
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‘Certainly, madam, it was a mistake to 
come,” the poor fellow said, but he had 
shrunk together, pitifully, and his face 
was ashy. I did not see him again then, 
but inquiry developed the fact that he 
was working hard for the good of his 
people, and the’ pathos of his position 
was forced upon me. For years I was 
haunted by the scene—the cozy room, the 
startled faces of the children as they 
paused in their work, the cowering fig- 
ure at the door, the white set face, and 
the mutely reproachful eyes. 

It was the summer of 1899. I was in- 
structor in a summer school for teachers, 
and was proud of the appreciation and 
confidence of a class of colored teachers 
to whom I was giving the same instruc- 
tion as to the whites. I had succeeded 
in my profession—I wish I could say my 
chosen profession. I had passed from 
that remote country district to a system 
of city schools, thence to a seminary for 
girls, thence to the first State normal 
school ever established in Virginia, and 
thence to a woman’s college, having, also, 
within this time, graduated, first from a 
seminary for girls, then from a normal 
school, and lastly from a great univer- 
sity. I had been successful in the train- 
ing of teachers, and the summer schools 
of my State were always open to me. I 
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had taught the colored teachers, was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
race, and had come to feel that but for 
the impossibility of giving up my work 
for white girls, I would like to teach their 
colored sisters. 

One morning as I sat, for a moment 
after my lecture, observing the work of 
the next class, an elderly man, with a 
care-worn but benevolent face—a bright 
mulatto—came down the aisle, and, ap- 
proaching me, said respectfully: “ Did 
you not once teach in ville in the 
county of ?” Then I had again a 
vision which had haunted me for a quar- 
ter of a century. I saw again a cower- 
ing figure, a white set face at the door 
of a humble country school house in con- 
trast with the happy child faces within. 
The words came unbidden. “ You came 
to my school house once, but I refused to 
let you come in. I have always wanted 
to apologize. I was young and foolish. 
Prejudice ran high. I could not help it. 
If you will come to my lecture room now 
I will invite you in.” He smiled a lit- 


‘tle sadly, but did not answer me direct- 


ly. Instead he asked about the career of 
one of my ville boys, now a member 
of Congress, and told me of his own work 
among his people as a Christian mission- 
ary. 


Dame Nature's Children. 


By Theodore Roberts. 


AME Nature calls her children home 
When Time has ended their recess. 
They come to her across the foam 
From garden—close and wilderness— 
The spotless children of the snow, 
When April smiles along the year; 
The merry leaves and butterflies 
When gray November shuffles near. 


Dame Nature calls her children home: 
They do not die, or melt, or freeze— 
They do not cry to up and roam, 
But nestle close to her kind knees— 
She holds them in a soft embrace 
Behind the arras of the sun. 
The ice-folk read in her clear face 
Of North-lights, till July is done. 


And then they see the meadows change, 
They mark the willow-fingers turn— 
From their high windows they look down 
When maple hillsides crimson burn. 

And then she lets them go again— 
Her winter children—white and free, 
And all the green souls of the leaves 
Come home to slumber on her knee. 
St. Jouns, NEWFOUNDLAND, 





LITERATURE. 


The History of Plimouth 
Piantation.* 


Ir is now nearly three years since, by 
the generous courtesy of the Bishop of 
London, this invaluable record of early 
New England was restored to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts through the 
hands of our then Ambassador, the Hon. 
Thomas F. Bayard. At that time there 
were published many and full accounts 
of the conditions attending the loss of 
this precious manuscript, of its long dis- 
appearance and of its subsequent discov- 
ery and restoration to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. Concerning the history itself 
—beyond the mere fact that it was held 
to possess a considerable degree of his- 
torical merit besides being an interesting 
relic—comparatively little mention was 
then made. Hence the remarkable liter- 
ary as well as historic value of the manu- 
script thus happily restored to us comes 
upon the reader as a grateful surprise. 

Governor Bradford was no mere an- 
nalist, gathering indiscriminately “ sticks 
and stones and puppy dogs’ bones ” for 
the exasperation of future historians. He 
was himself a historian of no mean rank, 
orderly, discriminating, lucid and sincere. 
Tho his narrative is too condensed to 
meet the views of a generation eager to 
learn even the most insignificant details 
concerning the wonderful band of Pil- 
grims who settled the “ Plimouth Plan- 
tation,” yet each concise sentence is as a 
brush laden with well chosen color and 
applied with firmly delicate strokes to 
bring out the sketch upon Governor 
Bradford’s canvas. Tho the quaint phra- 
seology is sometimes that of the religious 
Separatists, it is, in general, simple, di- 
rect and strong. The author is never 
harsh, tho he does not fail to express ad- 
verse judgments when he deems them 
deserved. When a man writes of his own 
contemporaries and of the deeds and 
scenes in which he has himself been an 





* BrapForp’s ‘History oF PLimouTH PLANTATION.” 
From the original manuscript ; with the report of the 
froceedings incident to the return of the manuscript to 

assachusetts. Printed under the direction of the Secre- 
ay - the Commonwealth by order of the General 
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actor or a spectator, he is not to be ex- 
pected to see them in the same relative 
proportions as his readers will see them 
through an atmosphere of centuries and 
changed conditions. Like the photogra- 
pher’s lens, he exaggerates the objects 
which are nearest at the expense of those 
which are furthest from him. The mod- 
ern reader is a little tried, now and then, 
to be dragged through weary lengths of 
the correspondence with the sanctimoni- 
ous (and usurious) London agents of the 
poor little colony, acting professedly in 
the interest of their employers, but really 
concerned themselves with little besides 
their own “adventures.” There is so 
much else that we would prefer to hear! 
We could ask so many questions about 
the personal stories, the characters and 
the daily lives of each member of this 
small but potent band of history-makers. 

The infant Colony, altho it dreamed 
lofty dreams and held itself to be planted 
here by an “ All-Wise Providence to 
cawse this Wildernesse to blossom as the 
Rose,” was often temporarily forced to 
forget its great mission in fulfilling the 
petty and painfully pressing duties of the 
moment. The agricultural and mechan- 
ical implements of their day were few 
and inefficient enough, and even of these 
the Colonists possessed but a scanty sup- 
ply. Yet they must draw from the wil- 
derness not only enough to keep their 
bodies and souls together under condi- 
tions of unwonted hardship, but also to 
repay to their “adventurers ” their first 
heavy outlays and the ruinous rates of 
interest charged upon them. These 
were appalling tasks. The heroism 
that wins military victories on hard- 
fought fields is recognized by all men; 
but such heroism is childish beside that 
shown by this handful of emigrants for 
conscience sake in both literally and fig- 
uratively keeping the wolf from the door 
and at the same time gradually paying 
their heavy debts—debts that were pro- 
portionately far heavier than the British 
national debt of the present day. No 
wonder that the fate of a cargo of beaver 
skins became of vast importance to the 
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Governor and historian, bending, but 
never sinking, beneath the burden of his 
responsibilities as the head of his hard 
bestead people. 

The London adventurers do not cover 
themselves with glory in their letters. 
Their oily sanctimoniousness does not 
hide their breaches of contract or soften 
their unrelenting demands of from thirty 
to fifty per cent. interest for money ad- 
vanced for the purchase of the most 
pressingly necessary supplies after these 
had already been charged for at rates ap- 
parently far in excess of their market 
value. 

Such adventurers did indeed often run 
great risks, and in many cases were sub- 
jected to the loss of both ships and car- 
goes, but probably few of the many who 
were then engaged in supplying the sev- 
eral Colonies suffered less from bad debts 
than did those who dealt with the Pil- 
grims. Every cargo sent to the Pilgrims 
which survived the perils from storms, 
drunken seamen and capturing pirates 
was honestly paid for, principal and in- 
terest; and every return cargo shipped 
by them which was lost or damaged on 
its homeward voyage was subsequently 
made good. 

To-day the details of the little Colony’s 
financial difficulties have lost much of 
their interest. Not so with the narrative 
of the causes which led the Pilgrims to 
determine upon their several emigrations, 
first to Holland and afterward to Amer- 
ica, and of events after their arrival here. 
These are related with an unconsciously 
pathetic dignity which is wondrously 
effective. The hand and touch of the 
born leader of men, as well as of the born 
narrator, are here displayed. There is a 
certain grandeur of simplicity which 
compels the reader mentally to doff his 
hat,as in the presence of one of the Lord’s 
anointed. 

The thanks of all Americans are due 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for giving this very early literary work 
of our country to the public. That Gov- 
ernor Bradford was a man of high cul- 
ture for his time is shown on every page, 
and many shades of expression wauld 
seem to show that—devout Separatist 
tho he was—he was not unfamiliar with 
the plays of Shakespeare. That he was 
the master of several languages we have 
other testimony. 
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On laying aside the large and hand- 
some volume which forms a worthy set- 
ting for the history over which the in- 
dustrious Governor spent so many toil- 
some but pleasurable hours, we can hard- 
ly be sufficiently grateful to him for the 
treasure he has left to us because of the 
tormenting tease of an unreasonable 
longing for more. . 


a] 


THE First Book or Birps. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) Mrs. Miller is a 
most engaging writer, and in this beau- 
tiful little book she brings the charm of 
her style down to the comprehension and 
taste of young readers. Forty illustra- 
tions, eight of them full-page colored 
bird-pictures, reinforce the text. Mrs. 
Miller knows her birds intimately, and it 
is rare to find in her pages any but the 
most reliable information. We observe, 
however, the unqualified repetition of an 
old libel. Speaking of the yellow-billed 
woodpecker on page 85, she says that it 
“cuts holes in trees and eats the insects 
that come to feed on the sweet sap that 
drips from them.” This statement is 
made to show how the bird has learned 
to entice insects to a place where it can 
easily get them for food. But the fact 
is that the yellow-billed woodpecker digs 
the holes in trees to get the sap and soft 
inner bark to eat. The present reviewer 
has studied this bird for thirty years, and 
has seen ii pecking holes through the 
bark of cedar trees in latitude 40 degrees 
during the coldest weather of midwinter, 
when not an insect could possibly visit 
the pits. The bird was carefully spied 
upon with a strong glass day after day, 
the thermometer near zero, and was seen 
to eat the viscous juice of the tree, which, 
despite the cold, oozed forth. To make 
sure of an interesting and mooted fact, 
the bird was shot and dissected, to find 
nothing in its stomach but cambium and 
cedar “ blood.” Not only once, but many 
times, was this verification made, and un- 
der the widest variety of conditions. It 
was always the same. That this wood- 
pecker does eat such insects as happen 
to come to the sap-pits it digs is certainly 
well settled. It eats these insects wher- 
ever found; but there is not the slightest 
basis in fact for the theory that it pecks 
the pits with a view to the capture of the 
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insects. It is a sap-eating and insectiv- 
orous bird. When it pecks holes in green 
trees it is sap and cambium that it wants, 
and these it gets. If insects come handy 
it gets them, too. Children, and grown- 
up people as well, are entitled to the 
facts. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE RULE OF 
THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND. ByCharles 
Firth, M.A. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75.) This is the 
twenty-eighth volume in the “ Heroes 
of the Nations” series, which has given 
us some of the most excellent popular 
biographical histories of the decade. 
Oliver Cromwell will always be an inter- 
esting figure, especially to Americans, 
and this short and comprehensive ac- 
count of his life and time meets admir- 
ably the need of the public. The author 
is a well known student and writer, and 
his work shows painstaking research and 
careful selection. The very latest re- 
sults of historical labors on the Cromwel- 
lian period have been incorporated in 
Mr. Firth’s work. Of course, the book, 
being short and for popular use, is not a 
full and minutely complete record, but it 
is a fresh, strong, up-to-date, entertain- 
ing life of Cromwell with sufficient his- 
torical details to render it amply author- 
itative and instructive as a work for the 
use of general readers. There are maps 
of battlefields, revised to suit recent dis- 
coveries touching the disposition of 
forces. Some portraits and a good index 
add to the attractiveness and usefulness 
of this notable volume in a valuable se- 
ries. 


THe AMERICAN Business WoMAN. 
A Guide for the Investment, Preserva- 
tion and Accumulation of Property; 


Containing Full Explanations and IIlus- 


trations of all Necessary Methods of 
Business. By John Howard Cromwell, 
Ph.B., LL.B., Counsellor at Law. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 
Here is a book that should be read and 
studied by every intelligent woman. It 
gives in plain, practical, easily under- 
stood terms advice and directions upon 
almost every business subject likely to 
be presented to a woman in the course of 
attending to her own affairs and estate. 
Of course, no.book can supply the lack of 
thorough business training or afford the 
ready and accurate judgment consequent 
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upon long and thoughtful business ex- . 
perience; but it can offer most valuable 
assistance and enlightenment. We have 
not space to add details to this notice. It 
is sufficient to say that every public li- 
brary should have the book, and that 
every woman in the least interested in 
business affairs will do well to read it. 
Every page has its value. 


THE CoLOMBIAN AND VENEZUELAN 
Repusiics. With Notes on Other 
Parts of Central and South America. 
By William L. Scruggs. (Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $2.50.) We call the 
attention of persons interested in know- 
ing something about Venezuela, Colom- 
bia and Central America to this book by 
Mr. William L. Scruggs, late envoy ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Colombia and 
Venezuela. It is not only an engaging 
book, but it is full of carefully collected 
facts and accurately registered observa- 
tions of just the sort most helpful and 
enlightening to those readers who may 
contemplate visiting those countries for 
travel, trade or investment. Maps, il- 
lustrations, statistics, history, descrip- 
tions of scenery and valuable advice upon 
the best methods of dealing with the na- 
tives all combine to render the book at- 
tractive to both general readers and those 
who are in search of special information. 


EMBROIDERY AND LACE, THEIR MANU- 
FACTURE AND History. By Ernest Le 
Fébure. Translated by Alan S. Cole. 
With one hundred and fifty-six wood 
cuts. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$2.25.) We have here a valuable work 
speaking with authority, being written 
by the Administrator of the Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs, Paris, and translated 
with notes by the Official Examiner, 
South Kensington Museum. It might 
be called a guide book to the best em- 
broidery and lace of Europe. It is writ- 
ten with both love and knowledge. From 
the time of Christ to the twelfth century 
is called the heroic period of embroidery. 
The reputed finest specimen of embroid- 
ery in the world is an Imperial dalmatic 
preserved in St. Peter’s at Rome, repre- 
senting the Last Judgment. This is 
Greek embroidery of the eleventh cen- 
tury. From the time of the Crusades to 
the sixteenth century we have the Ori- 
ental and Byzantine influence with re- 
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ligious and heraldic subjects, and the 
' religious subjects were influenced by the 
military spirit of the age. The sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are described 
as periods of great splendor in embroid- 
ery. The needle the author considers as 
“one of the’most precious implements 
that can be used in the service of art.” 
The history of lace extends over a more 
limited period and is better known. In 
the sixteenth century it begins with cut 
work, drawn-work, darned work on 
“lacis” or “ reseuil” (net). It was not 
till the seventeenth century that lace 
reached its highest standard of magnifi- 
cence, in the reign of Louis XIV. The 
most artistic needle-point was made at 
Venice. Louis XIV, when he was twen- 
ty-five, at the suggestion of his minister, 
Colbert, wore Venetian needle-point, and 
introduced its manufacture into France. 
The Venetian Senate passed edicts for- 
bidding workmen to work outside their 
own country, the penalty being imprison- 
ment of the nearest of kin and death if 
they persisted in refusing to return home. 
Happily this edict was not carried out. 
Needle-point reached its highest excel- 
lence at this period, when men wore lace, 
and for them the most artistic designs 
were made. Pillow-laces appeared also 
in the reign of Louis XIV. A careful 
history is given of these laces, with illus- 
trations of the numerous varieties of lace 
made up te the present time, when in 
France alone three hundred thousand 
women support themselves by this indus- 
try. The book is written to give instruc- 
tion “in the noble and gentle art of the 
needle to virtuous women and other gen- 
tle spirits who feel the want of such 
arts’ as embroidery and lace making. 


Gen. WirttaAm B. FRANKLIN, AND 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE LEFT WING AT. 


THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG, DE- 
CEMBER 13TH, 1862. By Jacob L. Greene, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, United States 
Volunteers. (Belknap & Warfield, Hart- 
ford, Conn.) The misfortune of Fred- 
ericksburg was the double one that Burn- 
side commanded and that Franklin did 
not. No one on the ill-fated field felt this 
more deeply than the brave and generous 
but ill-fated soldier who found himself 
in a place far too great for him. The bat- 
tle gave his reputation as a soldier a blow 
the justice of which time has confirmed, 
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while it brought General Franklin under 
a temporary cloud, whose cruel injustice 
becomes clearer every time the history 
of the battle is studied. Hartford, 
which from Revolutionary times down 
always had its circle of wits, is to be con- 
gratulated for having now a literary as- 
sociation with one man in it who can give 
so full an account of General Franklin’s 
command of the Left Wing in the battle 
of Fredericksburg. This was the critical 
part of the battle. It was here that the 
bloody Heights of St. Marye were so fa- 
tal. It was here that the battle was lost, 
and it was here that the best hope of 
winning it lay, and where it might have 
been won had not Burnside delayed, di- 
verted and finally broken up into a suc- 
cession of separate attacks the tremen- 
dous onset of 40,000 veterans which 
Franklin had organized. These are the 
points developed in Colonel Greene's 
monograph. They are more than the 
vindication of an injured soldier, and 
make a contribution to the history of the 
war. The force of the paper would be 
greater if it contained a sketch of the 
action as a whole, and particularly if the 
map showed the earlier formations and 
movements at different times in the bat- 
tle. It is a pity that the Heights of St. 
Marye are figured as flat woods, and that 
so many points in the topography of the 
field are omitted. 


PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION. As Con- 
sidered in Papers and Addresses. By 
Whitelaw Reid. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50.) Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, a consistent and vigorous expan- 
sionist, here brings together his studies 
of some problems connected with the ac- 
quisition and retention of our new terti- 
tories. His views are broad and states- 
manlike and his grasp of the conditions 
upon which our country must enter the 
circle of world powers is firm and strong. 
All of his papers and addresses were pre- 
pared long before the Chinese trouble 
arose ; but he clearly saw that just sucha 
need as that trouble has disclosed would 
sooner or later arise and make plain the 
wisdom of our purchase of the Philip- 
pine Islands. No man has had a better 
opportunity than Mr. Reid to study the 
facts, both open and secret, of our mili- 
tary and diplomatic proceedings in con- 


nection with the Spanish war and the 
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subsequent complications in the captured 
islands, and no man has seen more clear- 
ly the large responsibilities of our Gov- 
ernment. We call the attention of our 
readers to his book as one of first value in 
the study of the most important question 
now up in American politics. Mr. Reid is 
calm, dignified, convincing. He has a 
strong reason for every conclusion, and 
the temper of his patriotism is admirable. 
Every intelligent voter should read this 
book. 


EncitisH Baptist REFORMATION 
FROM 1609-1641, A.D. By George A. Lof- 
ton, D.D. t2mo, pp. 280. (Charles T. 
Deering, Louisville, Ky.) Dr. Lofton 
has provided from original study a care- 
ful investigation of a period which has 
been made of supreme interest in the his- 
tory of the Baptist denomination in Eng- 
land. The controversy which has re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of Professor 
Whitsitt from the Baptist Seminary in 
Louisville was connected with this pe- 
riod, and Dr. Lofton by a careful study 
of the General Baptists, the Particular 
Baptists, the Kiffin Manuscript, the 
Bampfield Docyment, and other wit- 


nesses, supports conclusively Dr. Whit- 
sitt’s contention that the English Im- 


mersionists originated in 1641. Herein 
he is supported by all the competent 
who have considered the subject, such as 
Dr. A. H. Newman, Prof. Henry C. Ved- 
der, Professor Rauschenbusch and Pro- 
fessor de Hoop Scheffer. But the in- 
competent apparently have the majority 
among the Southern Baptists. 


SoutH AMERICA, SOCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
AND PotiticaL. By Frank G. Carpen- 
ter. (Akron, Ohio: The Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company.) Mr. Carpenter is 
an enterprising and successful news- 
paper correspondent who has traveled 
in many lands and written about them 
with a full.pen in a most interesting 
style. To say that the present large and 
comely book smacks of the journalist’s 
zest is not adverse criticism. We like the 
flavor ; not that it is literary; not that it 
isn’t; but because here it suits the sub- 
stance. Mr. Carpenter says, himself, that 
his work is “ more a study of the com- 
mercial and social life of the cities and a 
description of how the people live and 
work in the country, than a diary of 
travel and adventure.” In a word, what 
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Mr. Carpenter went in search of was 
practical information such as_ wide- 
awake, inquiring people want. He went 
over most of South America, notebook in 
hand, and here we have the amplification 
of his pencilings. The book is rich in 
facts and has some good illustrations. 
The index is excellent. 


THE DreLtomatTic RELATIONS OF THE 
Unitep STATES AND SPANISH AMERICA. 
By John H. Latané, Ph.D., Professor of 
History in Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College. (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $1.50.) This is a book of 
great interest. Professor Latané has 
sifted the whole accumulation of diplo- 
matic matter connected with our relations 
with Spanish American countries and 
has arranged the most important facts so 
as to give a plain and well ordered his- 
torical sketch of South American, Central 
American, Cuban and other Spanish 
State and colonial connection with our 
diplomacy. At this time such a work is 
valuable. It explains clearly how the 
foundation of the Spanish republic and 
the contests arising out of the changes 
taking place gave rise to the Monroe 
Doctrine, and presents a strong outline 
of Cuban affairs from Napoleon’s time 
down to the present, with an account of 
the Central American canal schemes and 
their bearing upon the great enterprise 
now under national consideration. It is 
a book full of information bearing upon 
nearly all the great questions raised by 
our recent war with Spain. 


HeattHy Exercise. In Three Parts. 
Illustrated. By Robert H. Greene, M.D. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) This 
may be called a Normal Strength Devel- 
oper, through directions for daily promo- 
tion of strength, by daily and regular ex- 
ercises, as opposed to violent fits and 
outbursts of “ athletices,” as now known 
and practiced by the youth of the land. 
The author has brought his medical 
knowledge to bear in explaining why one 
sort of exercise is better than another to 
promote plain ordinary good health from 
day to day, and year to year, and has 
added an illustrated chapter on “ Exer- 
cises ” to be practiced at home. A good 
book for those who wish to know “ The 
Reason Why?” 


A History OF THE PRESIDENCY. By 
Edward Stanwood, Litt. D. (Bowdoin.) ° 
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(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50.) 
This is a truly useful manual of practi- 
cal politics. It is based on the edition 
originally published in 1884, at the end of 
the campaign which resulted in Mr. 
Cleveland’s first election. Up to this 
point the work is well known and its use- 
fulness has been fully tested. To this are 
now added the campaigns of 1888, 1892, 
and the Free Silver campaign of 1896. 
The conspicuous feature of the work is 
its cold accuracy and freedom from polit- 
ical bias. The great features of each 
Presidency are developed in a summary 
manner. Election and electoral statistics 
and legislation are presented fully. The 
new work brings down to date a work 
whose value was already generally recog- 
nized. 

From the Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, we have received two at- 
tractive books for young people, WITH 
LAWTON AND Roserts, by Elbridge S. 
Brooks, a story of Lawton’s campaign in 
the Philippines and Roberts’s marches in 
South Africa, told with Mr. Brooks’s un- 
failing cleverness and tact. THE 
Noanx’s Loe, by William O. Stoddard, 
is a sea-story of Revolutionary days in 
which a youthful hero performs wonder- 
ful feats of bravery in his country’s be- 
half. Both books are strikingly illus- 
trated. Price, each, $1.25. 

Tue Curist or CYNEwuLF. Trans- 
lated Into English Prose by Charles 
Huntington Whitman, Fellow in Eng- 
lish of Yale University. (Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 45 cents.) An excellent English 
rendering of the old poem into prose, 
with useful notes and references to the 
original. It is a work that was well 
worth doing, and Mr. Whitman’s method 
of doing it calls for no adverse criticism. 
To the intelligent general reader, as well 
as to students of old literature, it will be 
pleasantly welcome. 

L. AnN#us SENECA. I. Tranquillity 
of Mind. II. Providence. 
by William Bell Langsdorf, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature in Miami University. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00.) A very good rendering into 
English of Seneca’s chapters on Tran- 
quillity and on Providence. The book is 
small enough to slip into one’s pocket, 
and it is a good companion for an hour or 
two in the shade or by the seashore. 


Translated 
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Pebbles. 


AFTER the straightforward policy of the 
powers in dealing with China any duplicity on 
the part of the Chinese would be doubly shock- 
ing.—Detroit News. 


TO JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


The “Reign of Law”— 
Well, Allen, you’re lucky; 
It’s the first time it ever 
Rained law in Kentucky. 
—The Bookman. 


THE SONG OF THE SHOWER-BATH. 


I come from down the water-pipes’ 
Intestinal recesses, 

From subterranean boiler-rooms, 
Hot from the flames’ caresses. 


I patter like the gentle rain, 
Then make a sudden break, 
And scalding torrents loose upon 

The victim at the stake. 


In haste he twirls the stop-cocks round, 
And, like a magic fountain, 

I send a glacial stream as chill 
As from an Alpine mountain. 


In vain they shout and curse me out, 
They get no satisfaction. 

They cannot strike the golden mean,— 
It drives them to distraction. 


They chatter, chatter, as I flow, 
Or writhe and feebly blubber,— 
For men may come, and men may go, 
I give them all the rubber. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


..What two letters are most popular in 
China? Tea and cue. 

What is proof that the eyes of the Mon- 
golians are open at last? The Yellow Sea. 

Through what? The open door. 

‘When the Powers get hold of the Empress 
Dowager. what will they catch? A Tartar. 

If you’re anxious to go to China what will 
the Government do? Taku. 

Then what will you be in? Transports. 

What couldn’t the Empress Dowager gov- 
ern? China Proper. 

When the Empress makes the Emperor cry 
what would he like to do? Boxer. 

What sort of a Great Wall are the Powers 
likely to build in the Flowery Kingdom? 
partition of China. 

How is it to be expected that the Chinese 
will take reverses and victories? Cooly. 

If the Chinese were Spaniards what would 
they call the stories of American heroism in 
China? Pig tails. 

What sort of fruit is generally found green 
and always found rotten in China? Man- 
darins. ; 

What sort of an army ought to reach Peking 
the quickest? A Russian army. 

There are Chinese politicians that don’t care 
for Earl Li, but who would like what? Old 
Li Hung.—E xchange. 











The Declaration of Independence 
and the Philippines. 


Ir must be that there are people who 
believe that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence forbids us to take possession of the 
Philippines and restore peace there, or it 
would not be so often repeated, in the 
Democratic platform and in Democratic 
addresses, that the present administra- 
tion has trampled on the Declaration, and 
that the Democrats will set it up again. 
People do not read the Declaration of In- 
dependence very often, and they remem- 
ber only some remarks about being “ cre- 
ated equal,” “the consent of the gov- 
erned,” and “ inalienable rights,” such as 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ;” and they may imagine that there is 
something in it that bears out the asser- 
tion of the Democratic speakers. Let us 
look at it a moment. 

The Declaration begins: 


“When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bonds which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the Pow- 
ers of the earth the separate and equal station 
to which the laws of Nature and Nature’s God 
entitle them,” etc. 

It begins with “ When.” What is this 
“when ?” Does it apply to the Philip- 
pine Islands ? Are they—Luzon, Min- 
danao, Panay, Negros, Mindoro, Samar, 
Sulu—ready “to assume among the 
Powers of the earth” a “separate and 
equal station ?” Every one knows bet- 
ter; even Mr. Bryan proposes to main- 
tain a protectorate indefinitely. The 
Proposition is ludicrous. The very first 
sentence settles the matter. 

But let us inquire a little further from 
the Constitution “ when” a people has 
the right to claim independence. The 
grievances charged against Great Britain 
answer our inquiry. We are told, first: 

(is Governments long established should not 
be changed for light or transient causes. . 


sut when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same object, 


evince a desire to reduce them under absolute 
potism, it is their right, it is their duty to 
tow off such government.” 


The American government in the Phil- 
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ippines has not been “ long established.” 
It was assumed by the consent of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, of Mr. McKinley 
and Mr. Bryan. It has existed but a 
year or two. There has been no “ long 
train of abuses and usurpations.” On 
the contrary, many Spanish abuses have 
been corrected, and self-government is 
promised as soon as it can be provided. 

But we may consider the specific com- 
plaints made against the King of Great 
Britain as justifying the Declaration of 
Independence. 


“He has refused his assent to laws the most 
wholesome.” 


We have done nothing of the sort. 


“He has refused to pass laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, un- 
less those people would relinquish the right 
of representation in the legislature.” 

We have not done that. These islands 
have never had a legislat ire, and we are 
anxious to give them ont.as soon as we 
can. 


“He has dissolved representative houses re- 
peatedly.” 


They have never had any. 


“ He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies without the consent of our 
legislatures.” 

We sent our army in war, with the 
consent of the insurrectionists, and will 
be glad enough to withdraw our army in 
time of peace, or as soon as quiet is as- 
sured. There have been no legislatures 
of the islands to say anything about it. 

And so the specifications continue, ut- 
terly inapplicable to a people like the 
tribes of these islands, who have never 
had any legislature and are still incapa- 
ble of self-government. We have not 
“ cut off their trade,” nor “deprived them 
of the benefits of trial by jury,” which 
they never heard of; nor have we “ ex- 
cited domestic insurrections,” or brought 
upon them “ merciless Indian savages.” 
The conditions are utterly different. 

“When ” the people of the Philippines 
shall be fitted, by the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion and education, to be independent, 
and “ to assume among the Powers of the 
earth” a “separate and equal station,” 
2225 
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needing no protection, and if then they 
shall desire independence on account of 
the tyranny of the United States, we hope 
they will demand it and get it. Then the 
principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence will justify them in declar- 
ing themselves “free and independent 
States,” and not till then. 


as 


Sound Money, and Clean. 


THINGS are not always what they 
seem, and the reasons for things are not 
often what they seem. Mankind loves 
“ obvious ” reasons, and “ deep’’ reasons. 
Real reasons are seldom “ obvious,” even 
when staring us in the eyes. Profound 
and impressive reasons commonly have 
nothing to do with the case. The rea- 
sons that explain, like Newton’s explana- 
tion of weight and Darwin’s explanation 
of adaptation in nature,are general truths 
of a very simple sort, not at all “ obvi- 
ous” until the eye of genius has seen 
them, and so far from “ profound ” that 
they tell us nothing whatsoever of ulti- 
mate causes, of the nature of matter, of 
the eternal mystery of being. 

Even more widely than in our “ obvi- 
ous ” explanations of physical nature do 
we go astray in our off-hand explana- 
tions of human conduct. We attribute 
to our fellow men a knowledge of facts, 
a comprehension of principles, and a de- 
votion to theory which they seldom pos- 
sess. We assume that they govern their 
conduct by carefully matured reasons 
when we could easily satisfy ourselves 
that they are creatures of habit and preju- 
dice, sticklers for trifles, and wurshipers 
of fetishes. 

Is it not possible that our explanations 
of the monetary heresies of the West— 
as hardheaded Easterners love to call 
them—when not of the “ obvious ” sort 
have been altogether more learned than 
the problem has demanded; and that cer- 
tain real explanations, very simple but 
very far-reaching, being neither “ obvi- 
ous’ nor “ profound,” have been unfor- 
tunately overlooked ? 

“Obvious ” reasons why Kansas and 
Nebraska farmers should desire a forty- 
eight-cent dollar we have had without 
end. What was ever more “ obvious ” 
than the enormous burden of mortgage 
indebtedness under which the West was 
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staggering until the election of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley four years ago bejiggered the sun 
spots, charmed the weather, called forth 
glorious harvests from the earth, and 
poured money like a flood over all the 
plains and prairies ? And what else could 
be more “ obvious ” than the well-known 
wicked desire of all “ debtor classes ” to 
repudiate their obligations ? ‘“ Obvious- 
ly” nothing, except possibly the forgot- 
ten fact that some millions of men in this 
sinful world are honorable and honest, 
and that, on the whole, the people of the 
American West, thrice winnowed and 
sifted from a Puritan stock, tempered by 
hardship and danger to a moral fiber of 
fearless sincerity, are just a shade or two 
more honest than most other folk. 

Even wider of the truth have been the 
“ weighty ” reasons advanced in expla- 
nation of Western economic perversity. 
We have been told that the Western 
mind, more thoughtfully than the East- 
ern, has grappled with the theoretical 
problems of bimetallism, and, rightly or 
wrongly, has convinced itself that the 
gold standard is practically dishonest. 
Any one who really knows the Western 
mind can safely affirm that it understands 
bimetallism as much and as little as does 
the Wall street mind of New York, and 
cares about it in equal measure. If you 
wish to know how much that is, just in- 
terview the Wall street mind on the sub- 
ject when it goes down town on elevated 
railroad trains in the morning. The in- 
formation will “ jar you.” 

And all the while one little fact, an 
item in the daily experience of every man, 
woman and, child dwelling west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, has been confirm- 
ing, if it did not originally create, the 
popular Western belief that Eastern 
banks control the entire money supply of 
the country, and manipulate it to suit 
themselves—always to the disadvantage 
of the West. 

Start on a brief Western trip; keep 
your eyes open and your organs of smell 
in normal order: the little fact will enlist 
your interested attention. You go to your 
New York banker’s before taking your 
train, and leave town with a pocket full 
of crisp, clean bills. By the time you 
have passed Chicago these decent bills 
have begun, one by one, to slip away 
from you at hotels and ticket offices, and 
your pockets have begun to fill up with 
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cart-wheel dollars and filthy bills taken 
in change. At length, when you are well 
out on the plains, your supply of ready 
money consists of a lousy, leprous wad, 
unfit to be touched except with tongs and 
in the immediate presence of bi-chloride 
of mercury. In disgust you visit a local 
bank and ask for money that can’t walk 
on all fours or multiply by fission. You 
never go but once, however, on that er- 
rand. You learn that you are a “ gold 
bug” and an “ Easterner,”’ and that 
“ Easterners ” needn’t look for. “ dude” 
money in the West, “ because there ain’t 
none.” 

This, then, is the fact. The richer you 
are, and the nearer you live to Fifth ave- 
nue, the cleaner is the pocket money that 
you handle. The poorer you are, and the 
farther west you live, until you approach 
the Pacific Coast, the viler is your filthy 
lucre. The Western population practi- 
cally never handles new and handsome 
bilis, save those brought by Eastern 
men in person. Knowing nothing of the 
processes of redemption and reissue, the 
West believes that the Eastern banks 
have power to keep clean money in the 


East and to ship the rags and sweepings 
to the West. Believing that the Eastern 
banks have power to control the distri- 
bution of money by qualities, the West 
naturally believes also that these same 
banks have power to control the distribu- 


tion of meney by quantities. And there 
you have Western monetary heresy full 
fledged. 

Of course the further truth, which the 
West never sees, is this: To keep many 
tellers at work sorting out dirty bills, do- 
ing them up in bundles, shipping them to 
the Sub-Treasury, and getting back new 
bills is an expensive operation. Eastern 
banks do it; they can afford to do it, but 
the cost of doing it is a large item in the 
annual balance sheet. Western banks as 
a rule cannot afford to do it, and as a rule 
they do not attempt it. 

Should not this expense be incurred 
and borne by the National Government ? 
Congress has power to coin money and 
to regulate the value thereof. Has it not 
power to establish the decency thereof ? 
The money in general circulation in this 
country is a national disgrace. National 
self-respect demands that in this age of 
cheap paper and cheap printing the cir- 
culating bills in the pockets of the people 
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as they become worn be frequently re- 
newed with fresh and clean ones. Such 
renewal would go far to establish sound 
views of money. It would be a concrete 
lesson, worth more than years of argu- 
ment or tons of literature; for it would 
shatter the popular belief that the money 
supply is controlled by a syndicate of 
banks. 

Cleanliness maintains a close relation 
to godliness, in public as in private habits. 


ao 


Rural Improvement Societies. 


THERE was a remarkable movement, 
under the impulse of the Downing 
brothers, in the ’50s, for the improvement 
of American homes. Charles Downing 
made his specialty the evolution of bet- 
ter sorts of orchard fruits. His work 
was of the highest order. Whoever has 
a set of the old Horticulturist will be like- 
ly to hold it merely as an illustration of 
what a single man can do in a neglected 
class of literature. This was the product 
of the genius of A. J. Downing; a man 
gifted, as few men are, to be at the same 
time thorough and not above the compre- 
hension of the people. The result of his 
essays was a great public awakening for 
purer art in horticulture and home-cul- 
ture. Among his best-known pupils, or 
coadjutors and successors, were Meehan, 
Barry, Wilder, Warder, Campbell, Scott. 
In fact, go where you might in the United 
States, the influence of Downing was 
stirring the people to think of nature, and 
to become natural in planting gardens 
and lawns—in other words, in creating 
their homes.. The unsightly began to 
pass out; the fantastic was nd longer en- 
couraged in landscape gardening; and a 
simple taste was established, that came 
very near becoming American. Before 
that our homesteads had borrowed more 
or less from French taste, Dutch taste, 
English taste, and even Italian; com- 
bining them into a strange composite, 
that was entirely unnatural in its rela- 
tions both to the climate and the people. 

But unfortunately, when A. J. Down- 
ing died, no one was found quite adapted 
to taking up his work and filling his 
place. For a quarter of a century we 
have not been able to secure his complete 
successor. Yet the Downing ideas had 
taken root. A few men, here and there, 
became Downing-students; altho the 
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‘more rapid achievement was that of the 
Charles Downing school, in the way of 
improving our orchards. During half a 
century we have secured an evolution of 
fruits such as the world never knew be- 
fore. In Massachusetts, Hovey became 
the god-father of the strawberry ; in Ohio 
Kirkland created a new series of cher- 
ries ; Rogers gave us over fifty new vari- 
eties of grapes, while Dr. Grand added 
that wonder of all grapes, the Iona, with 
its child, the Brighton. Thus was inau- 
gurated a most important economical 
evolution of the century. 

Home improvements gradually took 
the shape of town improvement, and or- 
ganized efforts to create model villages. 
The first of these was at Clinton, Conn. ; 
the second at Clinton, N. Y. The object 
of the first society was stated to be to cul- 
tivate a right sort of public spirit; to 
quicken the social and intellectual life of 
the town; to promote good. fellowship ; 
and to secure public health, by hygienic 
conditions in homes and public buildings ; 
to improve streets and public grounds 
and sidepaths ; and in general to build up 
and beautify the whole town, and thus 
enhance the value of real estate, and ren- 
der Clinton more inviting as a place of 
residence. Comprehensively, the object 
was to create better homes and to im- 
prove social life. This society took im- 
mediate hold upon the people. It not 
only accomplished what it proposed, but 
it immensely affected individual and pub- 
lic character. It put a new spirit into the 
young, and educated some who were pe- 
culiarly gifted to carry on the work of 
progress. The Clinton, N. Y., society 
followed in 1863. At the outset it was 
composed of men of remarkable ability, 
including Rev. A. D. Gridley, who be- 
came an authority in horticulture; Prof. 
Oren Root, who with John Hasting, an- 
other member, planned that most beauti- 
ful campus which surrounds Hamilton 
College; Edward North, the poet of 
trees; and the eminent jurist, Theodore 
Dwight, with his brother, Benjamin 
Dwight, the educator. The town at once 
felt the impulse. Several streets were 
lined with selected trees, while dead and 
decaying trees were removed, through 
the influence of the association. Small 
parks were established, drinking foun- 
tains set up, public health looked after, 
while a stimulus was given to the crea- 
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tion of some of the finest landscape 
homes in the Empire State. 

But the effect of such a society is most 
marked in its influence upon individual 
character, and in the relation which it 
creates between the citizen and the town. 


‘It stimulates nearly every one to under- 


take something for the public welfare, 
while a few are led to a careful study of 
horticultural esthetics. These become 
leaders in laying out beautiful private 
grounds, which in turn are imitated by 
others, or become their teachers. Choice 
fruits and choice shrubs are disseminat- 
ed; and, if no other good should result, 
the improvement in garden and orchard 
will be marked. In the towns which have 
been noted official neglect of sanitation 
has been overcome by the creation of 
public sentiment. 

Rural improvement societies would be 
a blessing in every town in the United 
States. It is not necessary that there be 
a village. A dozen farmers can co-op- 
erate to advantage. Hardly a farm can 
be found in a day’s drive that is well 
fronted with trees along the roadside; or 
where dead trees and old hedges are not 
allowed to remain to offend the eye and 
depreciate the property value of the 
street, while orchards are left untrimmed 
to shift for themselves. What especially 
is needed is an awakening of thought and 
sentiment in the way of steady improve- 
ment. . There is an intellectual blindness 
concerning these things, just where 
Downing was especially keen-sighted. 
_A society for the purposes suggested 
should run with the least possible ma- 
chinery. A live president is needed ; and 
he should be relied upon to study up the 
needs of the town and devise methods 
of remedying evils. Such a man can 
generally be found; or, if necessary, he 
can be made. Special care should be 
taken that improvements do not mean ex- 
pensive decorations. What is wanted 
is co-operation with nature. This is in- 
expensive. It plants native trees; it 
trims and cleans and purifies; and it 
learns how to take advice of what nature 
does. A model constitution provides 
only for monthly meetings, and the work 
must depend on an efficient executive of- 
ficer or committee. A formal paper 1s 
not necessary at each meeting; but, if 
furnished, should always be brief. Lo 


“cal history, domestic economy, horticul- 
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tural science, local botany, local entomol- 
ogy, experiments in fruit or flower 
growing, are all cognate to the general 
matter in hand. ‘Tree planting, how- 
ever, Should always be an annual exer- 
cise. Several of these societies invite lec- 
turers to advise them on important top- 
ics. This creates a sort of university 
extension work for the professors of agri- 
cultural colleges and experimental sta- 


tions. 
Ss 


Taste in Religion 


An English vegetarian was discussing 
the other day the reason why he did not 
eat meat. He said that the physiological 
and sanitary reasons given by those who 
followed his practice did not appeal to 
him; for his part he did not eat cow meat, 
or calf meat, or lamb meat, or hen meat, 
which might be healthy enough, for the 
same reason that he would not eat a baby, 
because the idea was repulsive to him. 
Men must eat,and he ate what was agree- 
able to him. He did wisely. 

Food is a necessity ; and so is religion, 
for most people. They must have some 
religion; and their taste is not wholly a 
bad guide. As tastes change and im- 
prove, religion improves, becomes better 
and truer. 

Let us suppose an intelligent man, of 
this century’s culture and ethics, to be 
looking around for a religion, as he 
might for food. He sees men in Africa 
setting up a stick or a stone, attaching 
mysterious powers to it, their religion a 
reverence for a fetish. Shall he adopt 
this religion ? It seems to him stupid, 
bestial ; it is repulsive to him; he rejects 
it; and he is right. 

He visits a wild Indian tribe; he sees 

them affrighted or attracted by the ghosts 
of dreams, and putting human spirits into 
bears and beavers, and supplicating or 
controlling them with magic. . Shall he 
take this religion ? He cannot; it is too 
puerile. 
__ Then shall it be one of the forms of 
idol worship ? Brahminism has its ten 
thousand gods, and their ugly images can 
be set in long rows all about his chapel. 
Or will he select the fair gods of Greece ? 
He cannot bring himself to believe in one 
or the other, with their vulgar jealousies 
and passions. Such a religion he must 
reject, because it does not suit him. 
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‘Then let him try Buddhism. How will 
he like a God who is a great impassive 
ocean of all existence, on which he is a 
bubble, the bubble about to break and be 
lost again in the ocean? That is too 
cold, too comfortless; he wants some- 
thing better than that. 

Then try Mohammedanism. That has 
one personal God. Yes, but a God of 
slaughter, whose best promise to his fol- 
lowers is the spoils of victory, Heaven 
for murderers, or an eternity of Syba- 
rite lust. That he cannot endure. 

Then there is a finer religion he can 
choose. Let him take Judaism, with its 
one God and its teaching of justice. That 
is more attractive ; but it lacks hopes. Its 
outlook on the next world is very dubi- 
ous. It can tell nothing certain of the 
hereafter. And the favor of God which 
it offers requires forms and rites, which 
the seeker after a best religion knows can , 
have no efficacy. He wants more than 
justice; he wants a religion of love. He 
turns away still unsatisfied. As Adam 
found no fit companion in all the beasts 
the Lord led in procession before him, so 
he finds no religion that meets his full 
wants and capacities. 

Then let him make one for himself. 
Let him say what in a religion he would 
wish, 

He wants in his religion one God, a 
personal God, a God who loves him, hears 
him, cares for him, to whom he can come 
in confidence of affection, and who will 
be a Father to him, will teach him, will 
help him. 

He wants in his religion not a possibil- 
ity, but an assurance of a future life. He 
must have a hope of immortality. 

His religion must have the highest eth- 
ics of which he can conceive. Justice is 
not enough; it must have the authority 
of boundless, infinite love. It must com- 
mand not merely his rights for every 
man, but the obligation of beneficent 
service. It must teach the beauty of self- 
sacrifice for others. 

For such a life of love and self-sacri- 
fice his religion must also provide influ- 
ences, incitements. It must supply re- 
wards and punishments ; it must provide 
examples. 

Such a religion, if such there be, must 
prove its character by its effects. It must 
show that it can regenerate the character, 
can eradicate selfishness and crime, and 
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can elevate society and bless the world. 
If such a religion can be found our seeker 
will accept it, or he will make it for him- 
self. 

Such a religion there is; it is Christi- 
anity. There is no other religion which 
fits the soul’s highest demand. It gives 
us a Heavenly Father. It gives us the 
sure eternal life. It gives a code of duty, 
the highest, the most self-sacrificing that 
can be formulated. It gives Christ, by 
his life and death, as the teacher, the pat- 
tern of all good living, and it offers 
Heaven to those that follow his com- 
mands. It gives proof of its character in 
its effects. It regenerates the soul, reno- 
vates the life, makes Pauls of Sauls, and 
provides a civilization as much superior 
to any other as it is loftier in its ideals. 
The mind’s highest conception can invent 
no better religion. 

But does that make it true ? Yes, the 
substance of it must be true. The soul’s 
demand for goodness and God must be 
justified. Let students of the laws of evi- 
dence inquire about the facts of history 
that cluster about Him who brought this 
religion to the world ; but essentially true 
it must be.~ Its alternates are Atheism 
and indifferentism ; either the wild asser- 
tion that there is no Soul in whom the 
order of the universe centers, or that we 
need not care for God or man or charac- 
ter, but may live the life of the swine of 
Epicurus’s herd. But the worthy man 
will reject the one for its unreason and 
the other because it is as repulsive to him 
as fetishism or idolatry. 


a 
Mr. Olney’s Letter. 


We have no little respect for ex-Sec- 
retary Olney, and we admired the spirit- 
ed and successful way in which he con- 
ducted the Venezuela negotiations. But 
he is a Democrat with a possible future, 
and it was to be expected that he would 
come out for Bryan. He has done so in 
a letter which shows no love for the can- 
didate or the platform. Indeed, he says 
that “ perfection in a candidate or a plat- 
form is an idle dream.” It is not that he 


loves Bryan, but that he hates what he 
calls “ McKinleyism ” more. 

This he describes under nine heads, but 
they are but two after all: one that Mr. 
McKinley represents the money power 
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of the country, and especially the Ding- 
ley tariff and the manufacturers benefited 
by it ; the other that he represents the pol- 
icy of expansion. The latter he attacks 
violently. He sees in the “.seizure of the 
Philippines ” a prophecy of “ our appro- 
priation of a slice of China ;” he declares 
we have “ joined the ranks of interna- 
tional land-grabbers ;” that, “‘ while pre- 
tending to buy, we in fact forcibly ex- 
pelled Spain from her Philippine posses- 
sions ;” that it requires America to “ set 
up in business as an Asiatic Power,” with 
“increased naval forces” and “ more 
costly diplomatic service.’ By a most sin- 
gular inversion of ethics, in the same 
clause in which he blames the President 
for taking the Philippines he attacks him 
for his “fatuous policy” by which “Cuba, 
the cause and inspiration of the war, ly- 
ing right at our door, the key to the Gulf 
of Mexico and absolutely essential to our 
defense against foreign attack, is declared 
alien territory and entitled to all the 
rights of an independent sovereignty.” 
We confess that Mr. McKinley does thus 
give independence to Cuba, for no better 
reason than because it was promised. 

Mr. Olney finds that in the Philippines 
Mr. McKinley is doing “ exactly the op- 
posite thing ” to what he had declared to 
be a “ plain duty ” as to Cuba. The con- 
tradiction is by no means clear, not half 
so clear as Mr. Olney’s self-contradic- 
tion. Has he forgotten his article in the 
March Atlantic, wherein he declared that 
“the United States has come out of its 
shell and ceased to be a hermit among na- 
tions, naturally and properly ;” and that 
now its “ diplomatic service, always in- 
adequate and often positively detrimental 
to our interests,” must be enlarged ; that 
“both duty and interest required us to 
take our true position in the European 
family, and both to reap all the advan- 
tages and to assume all the burdens inci- 
dent to that position.” We give him 
credit for having then declared that, while 
the acquisition of the Philippines was a 
mistake, Congress ought speedily “to 
make Cuba in point of law what she al- 
ready is in point of fact, namely, United 
States territory,” “ essential to our secur- 
ity against foreign aggression,” notwith- 
standing the promises of President and 
Congress. And we give him the further 
credit that he does not talk about the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
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yendence. Indeed, he calls the Philippine 
people “ eight or ten millions of the sav- 
aye, or, at best, half-civilized, brown peo- 
ple of the tropics.” He has too much 
sense to ask the ballot for Tagals and 
Macabebes, while denying it to white and 
black citizens of North Carolina. Weeks 
have now passed by, and not one Demo- 
cratic leader, from Bryan in the West to 
George Fred Williams in the East, has 
lifted a word to condemn the denial of 
the rights of the Declaration and 
the Constitution to the States which 
have suppressed the free ballot. In 
Wilmington, N. C., at the late elec- 
tion, not one speech by Populist or 
Republican was delivered. Senator But- 
ler was not allowed to pass through the 
city to speak at Southport, thirty miles 
away. The nearest approach to a can- 
vass by the opposition quickly ended 
when a Populist attempted to distribute 
literature on the street just before the 
election, when the mob took him up bod- 
ily, ducked his head in a horse-trough 
and fired him out of town. We give Mr. 
Olney credit for avoiding this snare, in 
which most of his associates entangle 
themselves. 
re} 


The Outlook in France. 


THERE is probably no one of the Euro- 
pean countries whose future seems to 
many people so uncertain as does that of 
France. On every side come the most 
pessimistic of prophecies. One of our 
best known Roman Catholic editors, who 
has returned recently from a visit to 
Europe, seems certain that the present 
situation can result only in the general 
breaking up of government as soon as 
the Exposition is over. To read the ac- 
counts of the persistent attacks upon the 
Government, the development of social- 
istic influences in various cities, and the 
general uneasiness which seems to per- 
vade political life, calls to mind the say- 
ing that France has to have a revolution 
once in a generation. The Republic is 
Just finishing the allotted term, and there 
are many who hold that it must give place 
to something else; but as to what that 
something else is to be there is no con- 
sensus of opinion. France presents no 
(listinct idea aside fromthe Republic. The 


House of Orleans has lost caste until it 
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has practically disappeared; the Bona- 
partes are still in existence, but not ag- 
gressive, probably waiting the turn of 
affairs; the clericals are supposed to 
be bitterly opposed to the Government, 
but it is by no means certain how closely 
they identify the Government with the 
Republic, and there is no person about 
whom they can rally; the Socialists are 
hopelessly disorganized, even tho their 
numbers give them a certain power. 

It is therefore scarcely surprising that 
the outlook is considered to be dark, and 
under these circumstances it is pleasant to 
find a writer in a prominent English re- 
view setting forth certain general facts 
which, in his opinion, tend to show that 
the Republic, notwithstanding all these 
dangers, which he recognizes fully, has a 
stronger hold to-day upon the people 
than it ever has had, and is likely to 
weather the storms of the immediate 
future. He calls attention to the fact 
that France moves much more slowly in 
matters of administration than does Eng- 
land, and that the French, notwithstand- 
ing their love of democracy and their ap- 
parent political and social forwardness, 
are a very conservative people. 

One of the greatest dangers to France, 
and increasingly recognized as such, lies 
in the fact that in the revolution of a 
century ago France overthrew not only 
sacerdotalism but revelation, and, un- 
fortunately, a pertinacious atheistical fla- 
vor long clung to the very word republic, 
especially among the more conservative 
and better educated section of the nation. 
Gradually, however, that has been chang- 
ing, and the old bourgeois and aristo- 
cratic families are adopting republicanism 
as after all the best available system for 
the country. They have not in this set 
aside their regard for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, to which they belong, but 
are realizing that the interests of that 
Church may be protected just as well un- 
der a republican form of government as 
under the monarchical. They are there- 
fore assuming an increased share in the 
councils of the nation. Here is a possi- 
ble explanation of what has puzzled a 
good many. As already remarked, the 
dominant tone of French political life 
has been atheistic. At the same time, in, 
international politics France is promi- 
nently, even aggressively, Roman Cath- 
olic. It is also true that there is no other 
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country on which the papacy relies to 
such a degree for pecuniary and general 
support. The diplomats of France be- 
long distinctively to the religious element 
of the nation, and they also represent the 
greater wealth. Throughout the prov- 
inces, too, there is a very different situa- 
tion from that which rules in the fau- 
bourgs of Paris, and the French peasant 
has always been dominantly a faithful 
Roman Catholic. The recent rise in the 
socialist movement in the larger cities, 
such as Lille, Bordeaux, Limoges, Tou- 
louse, Nimes and other places, may prove 
a serious check on this development. But 
that seems to be counterbalanced by a 
growing sense of the responsibility of the 
individual citizen. 

Another indication of hope is the oppo- 
sition manifest in many ways to tenden- 
cies so often identified with French liter- 
ature. The French people are by no 
means as completely under the power of 
that type of life and thought as some 
have supposed. The French novel de-~ 
pends for its success more upon the for- 
eigner than upon the Frenchman, and 
the style of literature which is criticised 
so severely in other lands is practically 
unknown to the greater part of the 
French people. Whatever of influence, 
however, it has had is being antagonized 
more and more, and there is prospect of 
a truer and more substantial life among 
the younger element of the community. 

Taking all these indications together, 
without disregarding the dangers arising 
from the Nationalist movement, which is 
so essentially socialist in its opposition 
to existing law and order, even almost 
anarchist, there is great hope for a 
substantial victory for the best element 
of the country, and if only there may be 
time allowed that victory will be com- 
plete. It may be that the present disturb- 
ances in China, compelling a continuous 
foreign policy, will be the needed check 
upon the disturbing element in local poli- 


tics, as has happened more than once in. 


French history. 


Vital Equilibrium. 


TuHatT the power of endurance is not 
due wholly to great physical vigor ‘has 
been so often demonstrated that we need 
not argue about it; yet what may be 
called comfortable endurance has a di- 


-students of human life. 
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rect connection with perfect physical 
health. There is, however, a distinct but 
not very definable difference between 
bodily and mental tenacity and pluck. A 
man’s mind will sometimes retain its full 
strength and activity long after his gen- 
eral physique has become a sad wreck. 
Heine lay throughout a tedious period 
of indescribable suffering practically 
blind, paralyzed and helpless while his 
wonderful genius went right on perform- 
ing its strange and brilliant works. His 
was, perhaps, a case strikingly pictur- 
esque rather than one of exceptional ex- 
tremity. The world is well sprinkled 
with men and women who are doing 
herculean intellectual labors despite the 
hindrance of diseased and almost wholly 
disabled bodies. 

This ability of the mental faculties to 
retain their full vigor after a complete 
physical collapse has doubtless led to a 
wrong conclusion on the part of many 
Nothing is 
more natural than for us to mistake mor- 
bid efficiency for extraordinary power. 
It does not follow, however, that because 
an emaciated and weak person does 
splendid intellectual work he owes hi 
accomplishment to physital inferjerity. 
The opposite is nearer the truth{/ Phys- 
ical waste nearly always shows itself to 
some extent in those who labor hard with 
the mind. Often it goes to the length of 
a complete destruction of the muscular 
symmetry and efficiency of the body. 
On the other hand extreme devotion to 
physical pursuits and the development of 
the merely mechanical forces of the body 
and limbs may in time debilitate the high- 
er intellectual organs. But _ science 
points to a golden mean—a sound, ac- 
tive and efficient intellect in a strong, 
well-poised, healthy body. Extravagant 
waste cf vitality through the brain makes 
it very hard for the body to keep its 
equilibrium. Overwork of the body in- 
terferes with the fine poise necessary to 
comfortable and adequate mental labor. 
A brain feverishly active drains every 
source of the organism ; a body constant- 
ly worked up to the highest pitch of mus- 
cular training calls upon the brain and 
nerve centers for all their supplies of 
stimulus. There is nothing left for in- 
tellectual use. 

The lesson is the old one. Keep a re- 
serve. Never go beyond the line of high 
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prudence. Watch the indicator which 
nature has set upon her reservoir, and 
when the supply begins to sink below 
the normal index, take a rest. 

Sd 


The political situation in 
The — this great Empire State is 

Shee not such as to fill a patriot 
soul with delight. Every one believes 
that the great Republican State boss and 
the Democratic City boss, who has now 
developed into a State boss also, were 
thoroughly agreed that no such blunder 
should be made as was made two years 
ago, but that thorough organization men, 
who could be trusted, should be nomi- 
nated by both parties. This arrangement 
will be concluded, we presume, this week 
by the democratic nomination not of Mr. 
Coler, but of Mr. Stanchfield or some 
other equally tractable candidate. The 
Republican convention nominated Mr. 
Odell last week, and he is just such a 
man as Mr. Platt likes. He is popular 
with all the “ workers,” and the Presi- 
dential election will carry him on its 
wave. If Mr. Coler had been nominated 
there would have been a serious question 
before every individual voter as to which 
candidate should be favored, but now 
there will be no special personal superi- 
ority of one over the other; only the 
choice between parties, which is easy. 
The fine Republican majority in Vermont 
reassures those who feared that the 
shrieking of “ imperialism” had turned 
the heads as well as dinned the ears of 
the voters. The election in Maine will 
be the next “ pointer.” The election in 
Arkansas gave no indication, any more 
than did that in North Carolina. The 
reason is that people put no faith in the 
honesty of a Southern election, while 
they perfectly trust one in Maine or Ver- 
mont. The robbing of the negro vote 
makes it easy to rob the white vote. The 
nomination of Presidential candidates by 
one and another erratic asteroid of a 
party needs only a reference. One such 
party has nominated Senator Caffery, of 
Louisiana, without even knowing if he 
would accept. 


The attention of agri- 
Im 2 gt 
Teenie culturists has been re- 

cently turned toward 
the tropics. Can that vast belt of veg- 
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etable exuberance be brought under the 
control of scientific production? So 
far we take only the overflow of wild 
luxuriance. Next to nothing has been 
done to improve either the quality or the 
quantity of most of the tropical prod- 
ucts. But what can be done is seen in 
the orange, which within a single gen- 
eration has been transformed into a seed- 
less fruit of a flavor inconceivable to our 
fathers of fifty years ago. We would 
to-day as soon eat a Boncretian pear as 
the orange that used to reach us as the 
representative of the tropics. The lemon 
and grape fruit are also moving for- 
ward in evolution. Now we are told 
that the banana of five years hence will 
be a delectable affair, that will put out of 
sight the varieties at present welcomed 
by us. The same development is going 
on in rice, in coffee, and in cotton. Our 
Chinese laborers will not eat Louisiana 
rice. We all recognize the change that 
is going on in the pineapple; but we are 
told that so far this fruit is only in the 
first stages of development. A writer in 
The Scientific American believes we 
have hardly crossed the threshold of 
this sort of progress. What man has 
done in the temperate zone with pear, 
plum, cherry and the berries of the 
Rosacee family, he will accomplish in 
the tropics with the citrus fruits, and all 
other fruits, as well as the palm family. 
The opening is immeasurably hopeful. 
The Malthusian theory that man must 
stop multiplying, or starve from lack of 
food, is no longer interesting. The vast 
oceans are being transformed into res- 
ervoirs and breeding tanks for human 
sustenance; and now the tropics pledge 
themselves to become an inexhaustible 
orchard and garden. 


Js 


In our issue of June 21, 
in an article on “ Fam- 
ines in India,” Mr. Ed- 
gar Mels brought against the British 
Government in India the startling charge 
that a fund of $100,000,000, raised by 
taxation as insurance against famine, had 
disappeared, having been used for con- 
structing military roads, etc., so that the 
famine of the last two years found the 
treasury exhausted. This amazing charge 
is completely refuted in Sir John Stra- 
chey’s “ India,” to which an Americ< 
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correspondent in India refers us. There 
never was any such fund collected. What 
has been called the Famine Insurance 
Fund is the sum of $7,500,000 set apart 
year by year, not to be accumulated, but 
to be used to reduce the debt, or to build 
such railroads as will facilitate commu- 
nication with districts liable to famine, 
for which money would have to be bor- 
rowed. Thus by having reduced indebt- 
edness it would, in time of famine, be 
possible to borrow for the emergency. 
This was Lord Northbrook’s plan, ad- 
hered to for a number of years. There 
has never been any acumulated fund, no 
disappearance of such a fund, and no con- 
cealment of how the annual appropria- 
tion was annually expended. 


& 


We are not among those who have lost 
faith in Li Hung Chang. To see his in- 
terior mind we may read a passage from 
a late letter by Mgr. Anzer, the Catholic 
bishop of South Shantung, who has late- 
ly visited Germany. He tells of a visit 
he once made to Li Hung Chang in the 
interests of native Catholics who had 
been persecuted by the Boxers: 

“Li advised me to make a formal complaint 
against the Boxers to the Interior Council 
Chamber, or Great College, whose office it is 
to see that nothing is done contrary to the 
laws of the empire. 

“* But,’ he said, ‘never approach the In- 
terior Council Chamber except when Prince 
Ching presides there.’ 

“Ching is the same whom the empress has 
since deposed. Li characterized him ‘as the 


only one in the Council who has sense—all the 
rest are blockheads,’ he said.” 


& 


The announcement of a practical sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy by which one 
can talk with a ship six or eight miles off 
at sea, is very important, and Sir William 
H. Preece, who announced it, is one of 
the best living electricians. We do not 
yet know the details, but it probably in- 
volves a current through the water or the 
earth rather than through the air as in 
Marconi’s system. The immense loss of 
energy must require a very strong initial 
current, and will prevent the use of the 
system beyond a distance of a few miles. 


td 
What Russia proposed she will practi- 


cally achieve if the legationers remove 
from Peking to Tientsin or Shanghai and 
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the bulk of the armies follow them. But 
a detachment of each army will probably 
remain in Peking, enough to watch each 
other, and watch the Empress Dowager, 
while the negotiations may be carried on 
elsewhere.. This will make for peace, 
which is what the Czar now wants; but 
if Germany has a big military scheme in 
mind when von Waldersee arrives, we 
may have more trouble. 


& 


The United States Government could 
build jetties and deepen the Galveston 
harbor, but how can it protect the low 
island, thirty miles long and three miles 
wide, against the sudden rise of the Gulf 
of Mexico ? Shall it be a Chinese Wall, 
with gates? Were the population of 
Texas equally ‘dense, the river whose 
flood gives it the name of “ China’s Mis- 
ery ’” would be paralleled by Texas’s mis- 
ery from the Gulf. 

3 


The outbreak of the bubonic plague, 
with a dozen cases, at Glasgow, is a seri- 
ous matter. And yet there is no danger 
that need be feared. There is much more 
danger of a man’s catching consumption 
from his next neighbor than there is of 
plague from Glasgow. Even in that city 
the plague is far less dangerous than ty- 
phoid. 

& 


The way a State University can do 
good work for others than its regular 
students is illustrated by the University 
of Minnesota, which has just closed its 
ninth annual summer school, at which 
1,032 teachers were enrolled. Last year 
there were 3,200 regular students en- 
rolled. The State Legislature provides 
generously for this institution. 

a 


The new “ Jim Crow ” law in Virginia 
was at first enforced against the Pa- 
munkey Indians. They protested, and 
now the authorities yield this point, and 
allow them to ride with the whites. Such 
privilege makes the law ridiculous as it 
was before mean. 

38 


It speaks well for Ohio justice that 
twelve men have been arrested in Akron, 
O., for their part in the negro riot there. 
It is not unlikely that we may see there 
justice done to violators of law. 





INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Life’s Mortality 
Experience. 


Most of the large life companies have 
issued compilations from their mortality 
experience. These compilations are not 
for the public and would illy be compre- 
hended by the non-professional, yet they 
are of great value as testing, by an ex- 
perience long in time and broad in area, 
so that the conditions for getting an “ av- 
erage” are met in the fullest manner, 
mortality tables which were necessarily 
based upon comparatively narrow and 
imperfect observations. It might be said, 
for the purpose of a contrast, that life in- 
surance was once practiced in this coun- 
try upon theory, but now is reduced to 
the solid basis of fact ; this is said for con- 
trast, and not to discredit the mortality 
tables, for they are generally justified by 
actual experience, the differences, fortu- 
nately, being on the side of safety, the ex- 
perienced mortality being on the whole 
less (7. e., slower) than that assumed. 
Moreover, the companies have never 
sought to keep this important record 
strictly private, but have left it open for 
the common benefit. 

The latest of these compilations re- 
ceived is that of the Mutual Life for the 
S6years 1843-1898 inclusive, a quarto vol- 
ume of 250 pages. In 1844 there were 3 
deaths in the membership ; in 1898, 3,421 ; 
during the 56 years, 46,525. This total is 
in one colored diagram represented by a 
circle divided into three equal segments 
covering ages under 45, ages 45 to 60, 
and ages 60 and over ; these segments are 
then subdivided by radial lines into some 
40 spaces showing deaths during each 
term of age by specified causes. It is 
pointed out in the text that very few dis- 
eases which affect the young fail to affect 
the old with even greater severity and 
frequency, yet that men of mature age 
have generally acquired immunity from 
some diseases by having survived attacks 
from them; on the other hand, there are 
diseases arising from chronic degeneracy 
in various organs that belong almost ex- 
clusively to the later periods of life. Con- 
sumption, it is stated, is not, as is com- 
monly supposed, more prevalent among 


young than old; on the contrary, it be 
longs to all ages, and in proportion to the 
number living the fatality from it is as 
great at 60 as at 20. 


....On August roth the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society of New 
York celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its organization. Its agents 
united in sending to the company on that 
day something over three million dollars 
in new insurance—certainly a mighty 
good way to celebrate. During the past 
year the Provident has made an increase 
in assets, in premium income, total in- 
come, assurance in force, reserve for pol- 
icy holders and payments to policy hold- 
ers of from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent., and an increase of new business of 
over fifty-eight per cent. The Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society is to be 
congratulated not only on attaining its 
twenty-fifth birthday, but especially on 
the work that it has done during the last 
three or four years. 


Mr. Avucustus F. Harvey, actuary 
and consulting actuary, died August 28th 


at his home in Kirkwood, Mo. He was 
born in Watertown, N. Y., January roth, 
1830. After leaving the academy he be- 
came journeyman printer, teacher, teleg- 
rapher, civil engineer, editor, land sur- 
veyor, railroad surveyor, fire insurance 
agent, justice, legislator and actuary, 
these occupations being successive rather 
than simultaneous. He unsuccessfully 
tried to establish a literary journal in 
Washington, D.C. Next he was city en- 
gineer in Nebraska City, next city re- 
corder, and next a member of the Ne- 
braska Legislature. Later, he was act- 
uary of the Missouri insurance depart- 
ment, then of the St. Louis Life; then he 
returned to the Department, and after 
some twenty years more of service there 
he set up as consulting actuary. These 
facts, taken mainly from the Insurance 
Cyclopedia, illustrate incidentally the 
versatility of the typical American; if 
one thing does not go successfully with 
him he tries another, for he has faith in 
his own ability to do any. 
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The Year’s Cotton Crop. 


THE detailed report of Henry G. Hes- 
ter, secretary of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, on the cotton crop for the sea- 
son of 1899-1900 is printed by the Jour- 
nal of Commerce. It shows that for the 
year ending August 31, 1900, the cotton 
crop of the United States amounted to 
9,439,559 bales, showing a decrease un- 
der the crop of the previous year of 
nearly 2,000,000 bales, and under that of 
’97-’98 of about the same amount. More 
than fifty per cent. of the decrease of the 
total crop, compared with last year, was 
from the Indian Territory and Texas, 
while the Atlantic and Gulf States 
dropped only eleven per cent. 

The year’s record has been a peculiar 
one. From the beginning no one has 
been able to estimate the probable crop, 
opinions varying from eight to eleven 
million bales or over. The average com- 
mercial value of the crop is $38.55 per 
bale, against $25.08 for last year, and the 
total value of the crop compared with the 
previous five years is as follows: 


‘ Bales, $ Value. 
TBQQ-TQ00. ... ceesee ccsccce seve 914395559 363,784,820 
MOD, ihc kdd 5s ci wens ween wore 11,274,840 282,772,987 
EES. ek sek ce tcatcr erin cat 11,199,994 320,552,006 
1 8,757,964 321,924,834 
SEDs wins oxccecebees 751575346 294,995,347 
SDNIDB ish bo 45 an0sesncpenneeice: 9,901,251 297,937,530 
MNES 5. Ziscbiece cass sibinbate 71549,817 283,118,13 


It is safe to say that no cotton crop since 
the Civil War has netted a better profit to 
the South than the one just marketed. 
Mills are springing up now all over the 
South, and if a capitalist has sufficient 
funds to start one a fair percentage of 
profit can almost certainly be reckoned 
on. Northern mills consumed about 
2,192,671 and the South took about 
1,599,947 bales, while 6,042,246 bales were 
exported. Taking it as a whole the 
year has been a prosperous one for the 
manufacturer and the cotton planter. 


2 
Financial Items 


Last year the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany made 10 per cent. of all the steel 
produced in the world, and 26 per cent. 
of the output in the United States. 

....Under the banking provisions of 
the Gold Standard act many small na- 
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tional banks have recently been éstab- 
lished in the South and Southwest. 
Twenty-four of them are in Texas. 


.... Lhe leading concerns in the manu- 
facture of heavy fire extinguishing appa- 
ratus have been consolidated in a new 
corporation, capitalized at $9,000,000. 
The president is B. P. Cheney, of Boston, 
and William C. Beer, of this city, is first 
vice-president. 


.... The detailed report for the fiscal 
year shows that the exports of manu- 
factures amounted to $432,311,831, or 
31% per cent. of the total, against $338,- 
675,558 in the preceding year, and only 
$183,595,743 in 1895. The increase of 
$93,500,000, or 27 per cent., over last 
year’s exports of manufactures is very 
encouraging and important, and exceeds 
the estimates made two months ago. 


.... The directors of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company last week amended the by- 
laws so as to provide a chairman of the 
board, and Vice-President C. H. Tweed 
was elected to the office. James Speyer 
was also elected a director to fill the va- 
cancy caused by Mr. Huntington’s death, 
A special committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Speyer, Mills and: Tweed, was 
elected to consider the nomination of a 
president and report its recommendations 
to the board. 


....Reports from the 129 savings 
banks of the State of New York show 


that the amount due to depositors on 
July ist was $922,081,596, the increase 
over last year’s total having been $63,- 
638,000. During the twelve months more 
than $30,000,000 in interest was paid. 
Since the year of Mr. Bryan’s first nom- 
ination, when he was predicting depres- 
sion and ruin as the result of four years 
more of the gold standard, $207,000,000 
has been added to the amount due to de- 
positors in these savings banks, an in- 
crease of nearly 30 per cent. in four 
years. 


....Dividends announced: 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfz. Co. (preferred), 
1% per cent,, payable October st. 

Havana-American Co. (preferred), 1% pert 
cent., payable September 15th. 
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Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, dries and 


les, 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or salt rheum, 
The suffering from it is sometimes intense ; local ap- 
cations ate resofted to—they mitigate, but cannot 


Tt proceeds from humors inherited or acquired and 
sists until these have been removed, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


itively removes them, has radically and permanently 
red the worst cases, and is without an equal for all 
taneous eruptions, 


Hoop'’s Pruxs are the best cathartic Price % cents 
The Swing ls 
verything.” 7 


The under-swing of Ramsey Swinging Pedals 
makes ankle motion automatic and cycling 25 per 
cent. easier. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money refunded. Write and let us tell you about 
it. Pedals, $3. Toe clips, 50c. Illustrated Book- 
let Free. 

‘*The Pullman Cars of Cycling.’’ 
RAMSEY SWINGING PEDALS CO., 
C 204 N. Broad St., Phila, 


































For Binding Dresses There Is Nothieg Equal to a Good Braid. 
OFF’S BRAIDS are the BEST MADE 


ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 








) GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index”? describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it ros can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest El 
Fancy Creamery 2 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, prom 
delivered FREE in Greater New Yor ey 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


EARLY GOLDEN STRAW 
SEED WHEAT 


has proved the most valuable and productive variety of 
winter wheat ever introduced in this State, It has long, 
well-filled heads and is an immense yielder—a 10-acre 
field this season averaged 40 bushels per acre, It has a 
bright, stiff straw and stands up against storms like a reed, 
thus it never lodges; it has never been affected with rust, 
and very little with the fly ; it has excellent milling qualities 
and gives general satisfaction, My seed is absolutely pure 
and clean. Price $1.25 per bushel; in lots of 10 or 20 
bushels, $t 10. Bags,is5c. Sample package mailed for 2 
pn Early orcers solicited, 
order, 








emit by F. O, or express 
H. F. CHILDS 
NEW YORK 
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nd decorators or carpenters to do it. Catalogue free. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 31 Cherry Street, New York. 
Room 74, Equitable Building, Boston. 


DURABLE because of the material and manner of ap lying it. ier 
ink, swell, or 
yt rk; do not depend on paste, and are practically fire and water- 


DECORATIVE ifthe right design is chosen, We have fifty dif- 
‘ut patterns, making hundreds of combinations, for churches, par- 
We know the material, and can aid you 
particulars and sizes. We have work- 
"to put up our ceilings in most of the Eastern States, or will recom- 


NIAGARA FALLS - . = 
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PRACTICAL | saemers have dem- Be ready for cool weather, 


onstrated by comparative test the BUY A “MILLER” HEATE 


‘ ‘ . (Burns regular Kerosene Oil), 
high crop-producing value of They are safe, give a quick heat, are Po 


D ARLING’S ANIMAL BONE Smokeless, Simple, Economical, Durable. ! 
FERTILIZERS other heater so geod. Don't take a substitu 
They meet all requirements of field trou a oar Or BTGOT DY pall Creare met 
and garden crops and| | EDWARD MILLER & CO., Enattiiea ts: 
L. B. DARLING oon dinaals 28 & 30 West Broadway, bet Park Place and Barclay, N.Y. 
FERTILIZER CO., 


Pawtacket,r.1. | ECONOMICAL 
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On Jellies 


a and =? gee ay spread 
ting of refined 


of immense size, borne well above the handsome 
foliage, and a persistent bloomer from November to 
wi keep them absolutely moisture and June. Succeeds in any window. Always full of bloom. 
id proof. Paraffine Wax is also ueetai in Twocolors — Bright Pink and Pure White. ae ro eae 
a $ denen other ways about the house. flowering bulbs, one of each color, for 10c. be, 
ions “OT eaed pestons. . 3 of each color, for 20c, postpaid,with Book 
lants is 
STANDARD OIL CO. Our Fall Catalogue of Bulbs and; Plants js 


ages, hundreds otf ine cuts and chromo covers. Sent 

ree to all who Apply We are headquarters for 
Hyacinths, Tulips, arcissus, Lilies, and other, Fall 
Bulbs; New Winter-Blooming Plants, Vines, 
Hardy Perennials, Rare New Fruits, etc. 


TOHN LEWIS CHILDS. Floral Park, N.Y. 


MORPHINE #3 


ME CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SAM 
Br. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway, Naw Ye YorgE 


Oxalis, Grand Dethess 
WAX New; and the finest winter-blooming bulb. Flowers 














Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WII. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


Don’t buy your ticket until you have 
investigated the merits of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. for travel. 

If you're in a hurry, havnt time to 
look into the matter, buy your ticket over 
the Lake Shore, You will save time: 
your journey will be comfortable, 

Greatest through passenger service 
in America. The Lake Shore operates 
it between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland. 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. May be 
used with equal advantage for all points 
east and west. 


—— of Traine” tells about it; sent H OTEL BRUNSWICK, 
“ eae ‘ eee ‘Ohio. BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprieto 


oon || 
In Time. : The St. Denis, 
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JHE DOWAGER 
CORSET 





FOR STOUT FICURES. 


he only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures. 


Made in ame lengths: Extra long, long, and medium. 


izes 22 to 43 inc 


Style 550, heavy coutille, satteen strips: Sizes 22 to 30, $2.0C: 
to 96, $2 25°; 87 to 48, $2.50. White, drab and black. ; 


Style 550, summer netti: white only): 2.00; 
to 9%, $2.35; 37 to 48, $2.50. sipped casi 


Style 614, fine satceen, Italian finish; sizes 22 to 80, $3.50 
to 56, $8.75; 37 to 48, $4.00. White, drab and black. 


Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets 
ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Ask your dealer first. If he can’t supply you, a money-order 
nt us, with size, length, and color shiney specified, will bi 
to you free of expense, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
ORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Pest Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 


tms of Subscription, payable In advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 





ilngle copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 


any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
tore change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
ust be given 

TRE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the sub- 
ription has expired. We will, however, continue the paper toa 





q 








mr’*criber who does not find it convenient to remit at the expira- 
0 of his subscription, upon receiving a request to do 80. 





COLONIAL 
Trvst@mPAny. 


ST.PAVL BVILDING, 
222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits,£¥ 
$1,800,000. 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking business. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON: DAILY BALANCES 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN E. BORNE, President. 
RICEARD DELAFIELD, 
CORD MEYER Vice-Presidents, 
JAMES W. TAPPIN, 
ARPAD S, GROSSMANN, Treasurer, 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, Secretary. 
PHILIP 8. BABCOCK, Trust ‘Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Anson R. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Palmer, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
John E. Borne, Henry N. Whitney, 
Richard Delatield, 
Daniel O'Day, 
Percival Kihne, 
Frank Curtiss, 


Theo, W. Myers, 

L. C. Desear, 

Geo. Warren Smith, 

John 8. Dickerson, 

Vernon H. Brown, James W. Tappin 

Seth M. Milliken Geo, W. Quintard, 
W. Seward Webb. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- — 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 
This com: hashad'many more years’ experience in Liabili 
bases than any other Cuighing ™ 
It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 


It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
ent protection which have given it its high reputation in 
e past, 





APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N. Y. 


ASK YOUR BANK FOR ONE. 


UP-T0-DATE progressive busi- 

ness people are using our 
New Style Cheek Books. The 
3-to-a-page book, bound in flexi- 
ble leather, is the handsomest 
Check Book made. We have a 
Special Book at $3.75. Any 


Bank Title furnished. Sears & White, 
Stationers and Printers, 49 Broad Street, New York. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
at 8! R 
All sec’ es listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia ont 
0} 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High gees Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Dominich €8 Dominick, 


Members of the 
New York Stock oo 100 Broadway 


BROKERS IN 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways, 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 











Lists on 
Application 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 

rations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 


panies. Execute commission orders 
and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany. 








RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


82,000,000 
$3,000,000 


oD 


Issues Letters of Credit tor Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. ‘ 





MORTGAGES 


on choice f: land in the hard wheat belt of Minnex 
and North Dakota that 
annum, constantly on hand for sale at face and accrued 
terest. We have personally ed every farm and reco 
mend these Mortgages as the cream of investment. W; 
for August list. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., guistabliched 1883. 


A. R. MACFARLANE & CO, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, mim. 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal Securities 
Local Stocks & Real Estate. 
Actas agents for non-resident property owners and investors, 


Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well 
proved farms worth three times the loan In last 











TRUST CoO., 


234 Fifth Avenue. 66 Broadway. 
CAPITAL, - = = $1, 000,00 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT BOTH OFFICES. 
Officers: 


ALFRED B. MACLAY, 7 and Treas. 
RE KING, Asst Sec’y and Asst. Treas. 
M B. RANDALL, Trust Officer. 
LONDON CORRESPONDENTS, 
THE MANCHESTER AND sa DISTRICT BANKING CO 
imited. 





and 
Messrs. Melville Fickus & Co., Limited. 





INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 


waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 
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THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


Queen Building, New York Life Bidg., 
Cedar and William Sts., La Salle and Monroe Sts., 
New York City. Chicago. 


AN AUDIT BY THIS COMPANY IS A 
GUARANTEE THAT 


1. The books have been closed in a proper manner. 

2. Any carelessness or irregularities have been dis- 
covered. 

3. The simplest modes of book-keeping have been 
sug gested. 

4. If the books do not present a true commercial 
situation, the facts have been pointed out. 


Inspections ef books are made without charge, 
for the purpose of quoting terms, which are rea- 
sonable because of the dispatch with which audits 
are made and reports are furnished thereupon. 
Managerial oversight is given to all accounting. 


36 Nassau Street, New York. 


Fisk & ROBINSON, 
BANKERS. 


Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities. 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. 


Capital, - - + «+ $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. 


_ This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee 
or Executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individuals, 
will find this Company a convenient depository for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
« HENRY L,. THORNELL, Secretary, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


. TRUSTEES: 
amuel Sloan, William H. Macy, Jr. 
D. Willis James, m. D. Sloane.’ i 
John A. Stewart, G v_H. Schwab, 
John Harsen Rhoades, Lyman, 
Anson Phelps stokes, George fe Vietor, 
John Crosby Brown, James Stillman, 
ward Cooper, John Clafit 
W. Bayard Catting, John J. Phe 
Charles 8. smith, John 8. Kennedy, 
m. Rockefeller, Millis. 
Alexander E. Orr, 8 Cass Ledyard, 


Marshall Field. 





| J.@&R. LAMB, . 





UARTERLY _REPORT OF 
HE RIVERSIDE BANK, 
= a i City, at the close cf business on the 4th day of Sep- 
m' : 


’ 








1 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..........0.cesenee cocrecees sonsees $684,686 2 
verdrafts............ Gn ach bpd mendes shen natah OOM 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers....... GR 5 EE $16,429 96 
Due from approved reserve agents. ....... 85,883 
——_———_ 101,818 40 
Banking house and lot..............cceeceeeeeeeeeees one 
Other real estate. ...............eccceeeeeeeeee ee + 41,186.08 41,186 08 
0! owned..... oo 000 
OME GUN OUD, 0 oo sccie disc tccbecscsvccdeee cdndegasconmawe 217,100 CO 
ih MAUR URUEL 05:5 n Gy.begn ks 4s onconens.wacsea vqen comecces 10,885 
. 8. legal tenders and circulating notes of National 
RASaMeNe ch Wivwitadus see cadenc dace Sacess 00 stedes ctinese 49,448 00 
Cash items, viz: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
MN cKeER essa css eeandiclev sss de asee dusawes $48,978 47 
Other items carried as cash.................. 1,825 84 
aa 50,298 81 
$1,213,648 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Costa stock paid in, in cash...............2.sseeseeeee eee $100,000 00 


nig ose inc cok ecas co bunedees aeike Cot cabace 100,000 00 
Undivided — , less current expenses and taxes paid. 87,518 54 
TPO adinh 2s 50 dav ees sc assets ad-nec es nebaceherscecee 966,827 76 
Due trust eins, banks, bankers, brokers and 








8a) SESE SSS a SEE ae A 9,777 2 

Amount due not included under any of the above heads, 
viz: Unpaid dividends... ................ceeseeeeees 20 00 
$1,218,648 54 


H. C. COPELAND, President. 


JOHN J CLANCY, Vice-President. 
H. H. BIZALLION, Asst. Cashier. 


MORIALS 
Church and Cemetery 


Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited, 


59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 4th day of September, 1900: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............++- sercceccee secesscess $3,006,022 59 
VORBORIER, «5 5 ain's Sve db nvine sw sp tb espcebareseb tes bib ehekher 1,090 34 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and orokersa 110,530 19 
Banking house and lot. . --- $300,000 
Other real estate...... ee see 4,021 40 904,021 40 
Stocks and DondS...............ceecesenececcecesceesenes 15,045 88 
DPbs vas dees nb can Gih bh ans canrsiebtiahes i> vankaowia ope 354,078 50 
U. 8. legal tenders and circulating notes of National 
NDS ab ai cries dedy optah inv o Spice cababoe seas ot senighee ete 5 206,502 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for the 
next day's exchanges...................+ 666, 
Other-items carried as cash.............++ 8,961 58— 8,674,964 39 
U.S. revenue Stamps.........scceceeseccscsceesccessees 4, 
$8,527,096 54 
$1,200,000 00 
*300,000 00 
268,126 75 
6,591,249 18 
150,240 61 
17,480 00- 
$8,527,096 54 





Cc. E. LANGDON, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 


Certificate filed in New York Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE PLAZA BANK at 
the close of business September 4th, 1900. 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts....... eeu rabewwnbsoonsaien seecceseeeehly?95.590 37 
SURTRTOEUR, 00005  ecccvoccesce sevcccccccccce ccccccces 8,904 87 
Due from pegveces reserve agents..... 737 
Stocks and bonds ............... TPR 61,912 50 
-_* Sidhe Sek Keke Shh eppeeves o. seeks tpiabactente 1392 84 
AD a tenders and circulating notes of 
SEN .ocbee -ersevevenve penne peebesoenssnn 
Cash items, viz.: _—s 
Bilis and checks for the next day’s ex- 
TD ist’ cnc wiknioncbehebes. wenwies aeeye $130,166 60 
Other items carried a8 Cash,............s0000 26, 
157,044 70 
$2,277,129 02 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash...........062  ceceeeceeeeees $100,000 00 
pow ed fund i Sbadeeb | ' bbowane 000 
Jndivided profits, less current expenses and taxes paid 71,691 76 
Reserved for Taxes........ ..... nebo 2,500 
PICT... 500i eeecenepeapeneneunce $1,820,846 78 
Due trust compan’ - 
ers, and savings ban! eeeeeee-182,000 48 
——_—— 2,002,987 26 
$2,277,129 02 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

W. McMASTER MILLS, President, and C. W. PARSON, Cash- 
ter, of The Plaza Bank, a bank located and doing business at No. 
%3 Fifth Avenue, in the City of New York, tn said county, being 


W. McMASTER MILLS, President, 
Cc. W. PARSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponentsthe 7th day 
of September, 1900, before me, 
| Seal of Notary.) E. H. COOK, . 
Notary Public, New York County, 








UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 4th day of September, 1900 : 


RESOURCES. 







DEOKOPS. 6000 rosceccceccccccsce 
Banking-house and lot 
pee ag and bonds 


cle....... pies ; 
United meee y agg tenders and circulating notes 










2,120 765 00 
5,036,488 94 
$34,418,808 4 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paidin in cash.... sever} : 


aes ‘un 
Undivided profits, less curre 





paid............ ® 666,359 60 
— a: gsor es shasaee sosomsessesees 17,256,438 74 

ue trust companies, ba 

savings banks” IA : 12,707,042 60 
apes dividends..... 

MERI: vi cdesvbcswodcevscctovccss. sossbucwecceses 33,988 00 

$34,413,808 94 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall a the City of 

e 


New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for ye 4 
port is true and correct in all res 
best of his knowledge and belief,and they further say that the usual 
business of said bank has been transacted at the location required 
by the banking law (Chap.689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in a with an official notice 
receivea from the Superintendent of banks,designating the 4th day 
of September, 1900, as the day on which such report shall be made. 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET. Cashier. 


Sevenaiee aaeeet Le ee to by both deponents, the 

x ‘ re me. 

ag ra i: CHAS. D. CHICHESTER. 
[Seal of Notary.] N 





otary Public, 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
Q THE ORIENTAL BANK 


at the close of business on the 4th day of September, 1900: 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............+..6+ ceccne socoessesnsss SiGe 
Overdrafts ..............- RR cher pation, 3 soeneaapeneeiin 854 48 
Due Shue approved reserve agents............ peenpee yey 192,028 87 
ng house and lot....... shéegab aesonice 008 Ge 

Other real BD. .ccceddetees eeteabiy seesceeee 48,400 OO— 128,400 00 
Stocks and bonds........ poten scancaxisnie Aenea VERS 590 82 
Specie Mdbbnitent ; cihsoiohaade ieieaatesondl siktewe weneuia intestate 212,425 82 

. S. legal tenders and circulating notes of National 
> SE er ass wuiceubibios i doeeee awe 257 0 

Cash items, viz.: Billsand checks for the 

next day’s exchanges... ..... --- $114,488 48 
Other items carried as cash .. . °. 42,930 85— 157,869 38 
$2,785,341 00 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in Cash ........-+seceesereseees soos $900,000 0 
Surplus fund. Say on saseinas boas cvesie tae cope ssabek 1°72 300,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and taxes paid _ 101,069 # 
Due depositors................ Ehren secccecececces 1j101,018 @ 

Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers, and 
savings bankKs........... nhanéyeepbcsevabei aaa 29.98 5 
Unpaid dividends.......... ceseecccscensecsiees ectese | EE 
$2,705,341 00 


State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: k 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier of the Oriental Bank, 8 bal! 

Bowery, in the Borough 

of Manhattan, in said county, being duly sworn, says the foregoing 

report. with the schedule accompanying the same, is true and ay 

nowledge and oe, 


ba: 
transacted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 6, 
Laws of 1892). and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
made in compliance with an official notice received from 


NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn tg by deponent the 6th day of Septem" 
ber, 1900, before me, : 
OS. E. KEHOE, 


Seal of J oa 
{Seal of Notary,] Notary Public, N, Y-Co- 











ee 
1,908 


1,257.809 21 
si 
Lote 964 R 


2,120 765 00 


5,086,438 
4,418,808 94 
1,500,000 00 
a 00 0 
1725848 U 
12,707,042 60 


88,968 00 
34,418,808 94 


s the 4th day 
11 be made. 


resident. 
sbier. 


onents, the 


ESTER. 
ry Public. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


1857 aio COMPANY 


DDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about “ae 8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart 

meuts of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAWTOINVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, _—45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 





1900 














) 





FFICE 
WESTINGHOUSE E ELE OTR! . e 
, New York, N. Y., Sept. ihe RPGEOM, 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric and pre ae Company held to-day the following 


reeetaeon Ep 49) adopt: ‘ 
uarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
QUARTERS PER Thats qu vel™ per cent.) upon the Preferred Stock 
payable on Oct. ist, 1900, to stock- 
weve “= jhe Ones Le fort the repered 

at 3 o’cloc 
on Oct. 2d, 1900, at er clock ‘A.M. cn ese 
PH. FERD. KOBBE, Treasurer. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Notice of Dividend on Preferred Stock. 


The Directors have this ote ey declared a Po soap sem Spey my (No 
§) of 13% on the Preferred ck of this Company, out of the earn 
ings, paya yable on the im day of September, to stockholders of 

on the 8th or ot coprember. 
veThe Transfer Books will be closed Saturday, September 8th, at 
twelve — M., and will reopen on September 17th, at ten 


o’clock A. M 
istered holders 


Cheques will be moiles to.re 
RING, MAGOUN & CO., Transfer Agent. 
August 29, 1900. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Notice of Dividend on Common Stock. 


The Directors have this day declared a Dividend (No 2) of ONE 
PER. CENT. (1%) on the Common Stock of this Company, out of 
the earnings, payable on the 16th a aes of October, to stoc ‘holders 


of record on the 6th day of 
October . at twelve 





Octobe 
The Transfer Books wil ll be closed Satu urday 
o’clock M., and reopen October 16th, at ten 0 a A 
Cheques ‘will be mailed to registered ho olders. 
BARING, MAGOUN & CO., Transfer Agent. 
August 29, 1900. 





THE HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY, 
No. 1822 Avenue A, New York City. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE No. 3. 
The Board of Directors of the Havana-American Common bes 
this er fe Gogiered %, gegteriy dividend of ONE AND 
QUAR S PER CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of the oom. 
able le on and after September 15th, 1900, to the stockholders 
the close of business on September 1it h, 1900. 
fer of ‘e Stock will be ewes | = 
pe are ond 11th, 1900, at 3 o "clock P. M., and will be seepense 


— ber 17th, 1900, at 10 o’clock A.M. Checks will be mail od. 
ptember 5th, 1900. 





SOL. ROSENER, Secretary. 








INSURANCE 





1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1TBOD.......cccccceees- $23,819,937.17 

LIABILITIES. ....ccsccsccccsscccecsccsseves 21,835,114.54 

SURPLUS.....0...... eeccccccce 1,984,822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, . e Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899 - + + $20,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . . » « «© » 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 

All forms of Life and Fetowment oo gg issued. 


ap insurance values to whi tie te cash meitied by the 
sachusetts Statute. ‘“ 7 - by 


tothe — ot 4 values for any age sent on application 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ¢emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 





On Reaching Manhood 


almost the first step a young man should take 
Should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures a cash 
dividend. When he marries he has so much to 
the fore. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Co. of New York can fill the bill exactly. 





ge islike Deacon Smith’s mule, 
- dvouate sot in its ways.” It has a habit of 
bobbing up regularly. While you live you 
can e care of it. After that,—well, you’d 
be wise now to consult the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921.3-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, or HART FORD, 














CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capita] Stock all Cash..........csccseceesses ve $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance ReServe.... ..ccsccorescesseseess 1,784,168 O02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............ 294,160 36 
CI IIONG, cvignrsncinbieeunenncossiigtacdsensde’ 1,47:2,954 97 
Totai Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900...... snttpineseostvie seid $4,551,283 55 







JAMES NICHOLS President. 
R. R, STILI.MAN, Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth 
Annual Statement. 


Cosh capital Lu ean oesdebcbonsdhdes dosecnsptadoeshaboakbates 





$500,000.00 
and all other claims...... asevee 1,737,506. 
nts 888,994.56 


re-insuran: 
Beretus war all Liabilities. .........cccccscscesssccrececes 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900...........0006+ $2,626,441.18 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 



















J. M. ALLEN, ) President, 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - | Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, a. t% “Second Vice-President 
, > PIERCE - > tne - «sli a Secretary 
. BRAINERD .- - - - - Treasurer 
UF . MIDDLEBROOK, - « - Asst. Secretary 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1900. 
ASSETS sooveee.16,109, 174.77 
LIABILITIES 14,518, 776.00 


SORPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in eve: policy and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


Company, 











Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 






















American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental,’’ 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental.,’’ 


Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 


Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 








Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘* Conflagration Proof.’’ 

Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995.) to 
policyholders are larger than those in the U. S. 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

"You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with information regarding safe con- 
struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which # 
smaller company could not afford. 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 































Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 














THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, ° CHICAGO, ILLS. 








fie 


Pe cey 
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INSURANCE POLICY 





Issued to Charles T Schoen, 
President of an Industrial 
Corporation. 


ALREADY HELD $500,000 





Latest Arrangements Provide for Gold 
Bonds Running Twenty Years 
After Death. 


SS 


One of the largest life insurance policies 
ever issued was made out by an insurance 
company of Newark. N J. yesterday It is 
for $250,000, and is what is known as a five per 
cent gold bond policy 

Charles T Schoen. of Philadelphia. presi- 
|deut of the Pressed Steel Car Company is 
the person on whose life it is made He wiil 
Day an annual premium of $18,270. On his 
death the company will issue to his bene- 
ticlary 250 bonds of $1000 each. bearing five 
per cent irterest. or $12,500 a year, for twenty 
years, when the principal with be paid If 





full settiement is desjred at the time of his 


FOR $250,000! 


HEIRS ALLOWED AN OPTION |*% 








death the company will pay $304,250. apnea, 








THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F DRYDEN, 
President. 


HOME OFFICE: 
” Newark. N. J 








For Hawaii, J 

































company re- 
ferred to, and issues 
this attractive 5°/o 
GOLD BOND policy 
in amounts of $5,000 
and upward. 

The Protection 
afforded is absolute— 
The Investment un- 
excelled. 


Write for full information 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


a | 
STRENGTHOF: “ ; 
GIBRALTAR, )\) + 


ial 








| 
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Any 
Government Bonds . 


Have you any Government Bonds? If so, 
see what you can get for them: 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Outstanding on January 1, 1900 








es od Market Price | Yield on 
Principal Payable February 28 | In, about 
2%’s When called, to2g & int. 195% 

, Ait. Aug. 1, 1908 & int 3 
ais { Due Aug. 1, 1918 . ee sat 
4%'s Aft. July 1, 1907 117. & int. 1.60% 
4%'s Aft, Feb. 1, 1925 137% & int. 2.05% 
5%'S Aft. Feb 1, 1904 11434 & int. 1.25% 














The new Two Per Cent. Bonds are selling at 106% 
when issued, which equals 1.72 per cent. ‘basis. 


From a circular issued by 


Redmond Kerr & Co., 41 Wall St., N. Y. 








See what the EQUITABLE will sell you: 


Gold Debentures 
Yielding 57 Interest 


Principal and interest pay able 
in gold 














Guaranteed by a company with Assets of over $280,- 
090,000, of which over $61,000,000 is Surplus, these 
Bonds are practically as safe as Governments, 
Moreover, they 


(1) Are payable in instalments, 

(2) Carry the protection of assurance, 

(3) Participate in the distribution of profits, and all this in ad- 
dition to costing less, and guaranteeing a larger rate of 
interest, 


A line to the Society will bring to you full particulars 
of this desirable investment. 


‘*Strongest in the World.” 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the U. S. 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, Pres, J. H. HYDE, Vice-Pres. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 190 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the ighowing statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1899, to 31st December 1899............+++ $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


SANUATY, 1000. 0. j,cccccvccedepncncesecesce 067,555.24 
Total Marine Premiums........  .....seseees $4,133,975-63 
Premiums marked off from 1st ai 

1899, to 31st December, 1899..........+. $3,305,179.38 
Losses paid during the sam 

period (less salvage, oo! $2,276,689 96 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses, $484,296.77 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks............. ” $5,483,044.00 
Loans Secured by Stocks and special de- 
sits in Banks and Trust ee: beage 2+395,500.00 
Estate = Claims due the Company, 
CMTADAMOON EE... ccc eccccdcoscccesescee 1,125,000.00 


1,005,756-77 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay losses under policies payable in 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
= on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 


nthe outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday. the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest t thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
ce 
A ne Aeon = a per ome. 4 declared w ny’ . earned 

remiums of the Company for the year en 

r, 1899, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPTIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, ANSON W. HARD, 
NON R ND, 





VER H. BROWN, CLIFFORD A. HA 
WALDRON P. BROWN, JOHN D. HEWLETT 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES D. LEVERICE, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, UBANUFY N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE COPPELL, . H. MOORE, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMA CHA RLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACTe 
WILLIAM E. DODG LEVI P. ges  RSONS 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, FREDERIC A NS, 
EVERETT FRAZAR, GEORGE W, QuINTARD, 
EWALD FLEITMANN, OH re L. RI 

EDWARD ae ‘ss JONES, 








A. RAVE 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDERS ‘2,03, oe ST 
at the rate of 35 cents.each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


HORACE GRA 











orei; »  enien pine phaskeebuabarn che tees 147,790.55, 
Cash in Bank.............0-005 PhS eR Pies 266.139-29 
Amount, .........ceeeeees $10,424,130.61 
















ver 
that 


ora 
but 

favo 
risk 
expe 
outs 
rem: 





























































56,420.39 


67,555-24 
33,975-63 








0551.79.38 


83,944.00 
95»500.00 
125,000.00 
105,756-77 
1475799-55, 
266.139-29 
424,130.61 








tificates of 
r legal rep- 
f February 


e-Pres't. 


>res’t. 
eo 


of Tal 
nished by U8 


ew York. 
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~ RESERVES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


American Experience Table of Mortality With 37 Interest. 


The net or mathematical premiums to be charged by a Company granting insurance upon lives depend 
apon two things ; first, the adoption of a standard table showing the rate of mortality for the several ages ; and 
second, the assumption of the rate of interest which the Company expects to earn on its invested funds. Life 
insurance consists in the application of the law of compound interest to the probabilities of human life. In the 
calculations the premiums are to be paid at the beginning of the year and it is assumed that the losses will occur 
at the end of the year. At any given age the net premium required to carry an insurance for the ensuing year 
is found by multiplying the sum insured by the probability of its having to be paid, and by discounting the re- 
sult for one year at the assumed rate of interest. For example: By the ‘‘ American Experience ’’ table of mor- 
tality the death rate at age of 35 is .00895. If the insurance be for $1,000 the value of the risk would be $1,000 
x ,00895==$8 95, the present value of which, at 3¢ interest, would be $8.69. This amount is, therefore, the 
net or mathematical premium required for a single year’s insurance of $1,000 at age 35. If at the end of the 


year it was desired to continue the insurance for another year, the premium would then be $8.82. _ If the insur- 
ance should be continued for life the premium would advance as shown by the following table : 
Age. Premium, Age. Premium. 

40 - - - - $ 9.51 70 - - - - $ 60,19 

Bo ee gat aie Bet te 

SS. eee re 13.38 __ Se a ae 140.26 

6S. err gy eee ow te 228.69 

60 - - - - 25.96 go - - - - 441.30 

65 - - + = 38.96 Bos Re 


It will be observed that with old age the premium becomes so oppressive that the insured would be 
forced to retire from the Company ; and because he has each year paid only the current cost of his insurance he 
does not receive any retiring allowance, either in cash or a paid up policy. _It is the oppressive and prohibitory 
increase, allied in some cases with mismanagement, which creates havoc and disaster with assessment 
Companies, 

Regular life insurance Companies overcome the objections to the “‘ natural ” or increasing premium plan 
by charging the Insured a ‘level’? premium, which at the party’s present age is the exact equivalent of the 
premiums which would be charged if the insured: should pay the increasing premium as explained above, At 
age 35 this ‘‘ level” premium is $21.08 for $1,000 insurance, It will be noticed that until age 55 this premium 
is in excess of the ‘‘ natural’’ premium ; but that after age 55 the ‘‘natural’’ exceeds the “‘ level’? premium and 
that the excess grows constantly larger. In case of the ‘level’? premium the overpayment during the early 
years is applied to the creation of a ‘‘reserve’’ or sinking fund, which is to help sustain the policy when the 
premium becomes’ less than is required and is also to provide for the ultimate payment of the policy, This re- 
serve is accumulated as follows : The net premium paid at the issue of an Ordinary Life policy for $1,000 at age 
35 is $21.08. This sum at 3% interest will amount at the end of the year to $21.71, from which is deducted the 
cost of carrying the insurance during the year (or the contribution to assist in the payment of losses sustained on 
other policies), $8.83. The difference, $12.88, represents the reserve at the end of the year. The amount of 
risk carried by the Company during the first year is $1,000 less the reserve at the end of the year, $12.88, or 


$987.12, which multiplied by the death rate for age 35, .00895, gives the cost of insurance as above, $8.83 At 
the beginning of the second year the reserve is increased by the payment of the net premium to $33.96, which, 
with one year’s interest, amounts to $34.98. | Deducting the cost of the year’s insurance, $8.85, the reserve at 


the end of the second year is shown to be $26.13. The following table shows the increase in the reserve 
for periods of ten years. 


Age. Reserve, Age. Reserve, 
46 - : : : $162.76 76 - - $ 713.87 
56 - rer ree 347.00 2 alae REE ot aaa 857-47 
66 - - - 541.94 96 o) . oetins eee - 1,000.00 


If the Company does not maintain the net reserve it has failed to conform to the principles upon which its 
very existence is based, and is not in sound condition _It is from the reserve standing to the credit of a policy 
that a Company is enabled to allow surrender values in case of discontinuance of the policy. 

The net or mathematical premiums are increased by a moderate loading, to provide for expenses, taxes, 
or any unforeseen contingencies. This loading is more than will probably be required for the above purposes ; 
but it is designed to render the Company’s ability to meet its contracts absolutely certain, even under the most un- 
favorable circumstances, The rates of premium might perhaps be somewhat reduced without any appreciable 
risk ; but it is considered best to accomplish such reduction by means of dividends, declared after the Company’s 
experience has actually proved the premiums to have been larger than required. A reduction of premiums at the 
outset would result in a corresponding reduction of dividends; so that the absolute cost of the insurance would 


femain the same, although the Company’s ability to meet its policies under any and all circumstances 
would have been impaired, 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
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NUMBER OF POLJOIES. AMOUNT. 

In Force December 81, 1898.... 878,984 $944,021,120 

New Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 99,857 202,809,080 
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